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Report of the Literacy Committee. 1929-30 


REPOST OP THE LITSRAOY COMMITTEE, 1929-30. 


I.—Introduction. 

1, In the Legislative Council meeting of June 25, 1930 the 
following resolution moved by Saiyid Tufail Ahmad, M.L.C.. was 
passed :— 

“That this Council recommends to the Government’to appoint a 
Committee, with the Education Minister as chairman, and consisting 
of the following twelve members, five etected by this council, one 
representative of municipal and district boards each, one outsider 
from urban and rural areas each and three representatives of the 
Education department including the Director of Public Instruction, 
to draw up a practical programme for making all boys and girls 
literate in these provinces within a fixed period to be recommended 
by the said committee and at the same timo to lay before the Gov¬ 
ernment a scheme for the provision of sufficient funds for the purpose 
so that the work may be taken up from the beginning of the next 
financial year." 

2. Government appointed the following Committee to investigate 
the literacy problem :— 

1. The Hon’ble Minister of Education, United Provinces 

(Preside ul ), 

2. The Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces. 

3. The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, United Prov¬ 

inces ( Mem betSecretary). 

4. Pandit Curusewak Singh IJpadhya, Deputy Registrar, 

Co-operative Societies, United Provinces. 

5. Pandit Shri Narain Chaturvedi, Assistant Inspector of 

Schools. 

G. Saiyid Tufail Ahmad, M.L.C., S>aharanpur. 

7. Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali KhaD, m.l.0,, m.b.e., 

Meerut. 

8. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din, B.A., M.L.C., Budaun. 

9. Sahibji Maharaj Annnd Swarup, Dayal Bagh, Agra. 

10. Babu Sbyarn Lai, m. A., LL.B., M.L.o, Cawnpore. 

11. Professor Radha Kamal Mukerji, M.A., ph.D,, Lucknow 

University. 

12. Thakur ilukum Singh, M L.c., Muttra. 

13. Babu Rama Charana, B.A., ll.b , M.LO, Lucknow. 

14. Thakur Shiva Shankar Singh, m.lc,, Ghazipur. 

15. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad c.l.E., M.A., Ph.D,, D.sc,, Aligarh. 
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The following persons were to join the Committee when the ques¬ 
tion of extending literacy among girls was to be considered 

(1) MiBa H.'G. Stuart, m.a., i,e.s., Chief Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools, United Provinces. 

(21 Miss Stuart, C. M. S. Girls' School; Jeyi, Meerut. 

(3) Mrs. J. P. Srivastava, Cawnpore. 

(4) Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah, m.l.c., Aligarh. 

3. The terms?, of reference of the Committee were: - 

(а) To consider how all the boys of the United Provinces can 

be made literate within a fixed period ; to propose what 
that period should be, and to draw up an estimate of the 
cost of making all the boys literate. 

(б) To consider the possibility of making all the girls of the 

United Provinces literate within a fixed period; if pos¬ 
sible to proposo what that period should bo ; to draw up 
an estimate of the cost of making all the girls of the 
United Provinces literate, and to estimate what useful 
expenditure can be incurred during the next five years 
for the purpose. 

(c) To suggest means for meeting the expenditure necessitated 
by the estimates prepared under (<j) and ( b ). 

II.— Proceedings of the first meeting of the Committee. 

The Committee met first at Allahabad on November 26 and 27, 
1929. 

Members present on November 26, 1929. 

1. The Hon’ble Minister of Education, United Provinces ( Chair¬ 

man). 

2. Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, m.a., e sc., c.i.e.. Director of Public 

Instruction, United Provinces. 

3. Pandit Gurusewak Singh Upadhya, Deputy Registrar, Co¬ 

operative Societies, Uuitcd Provinces. 

4. Pandit Shri Narain Chaturvedi, Officer on Special Duty, Office 

of Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 

5. Saiyid Tufail Ahmad, m.l.c., Saharanpur. 

6. Sahibji Maharaj Anand Swarup, Dayal Bngh, Agra. 

7. Professor Radha Kamal Mukerji, m.»., rh d m Lucknow Univer¬ 

sity, Lucknow. 

8. Babu Rama Charana, n.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Daliganj, Lucknow. 

9. Babu Shyam Lai, m.a., ll.b., M.L.C., retired Deputy Collector, 

Nawabganj, Cawnpore. 

10. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud din, b.a., Farsholi 

Tola, Budaun. 

71. Mr. Id. R. Harrop, m.a., i e.s., Deputy Director of* Public 
Instruction, United Provinces (8- ere!are). 



Members present on November 27, 1929. 

As above and in addition— 

1. Thaknr Hukum Singh, m.l.c., Muttra. 

2. Dr, Zia-ud-din Ahmad, C.I.E., M.A., Pb.D., D.sc., Aligarh. 

The Committee made unanimous recommendations as follows, sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of recommendations 1 to 5 at the next 
meeting:— 

1. The responsibility for vernacular education primarily rests 
with the Government. 

To enable Government to exercise this responsibility amendments 
should be made in the District Board Act to provide for the follow¬ 
ing : - 

(1) The election or removal of the chairman of the education 

committee shall be subject to the approval of the Minis¬ 
ter of Education. 

(2) If an education commiiteo in any district or municipality 

fails in the duty imposed on it by statute the Education 
department of Government should take over the adminis¬ 
tration of vernacular education in such district or muni¬ 
cipality. 

2. There is likely to be an increase of Rs. 40 lakhs per annum 
iu the land revenue due to the re-settlomonts of seven districts. 
These settlements are now completed or nearing completion. Half of 
such increase iu the land revenue should be earmarked for the expan¬ 
sion and improvement of primary education and for the removal of 
illiteracy; and in future also half of such increase due to re-se ttle¬ 
ments should be similarly earmarked. 

3. The increases in court-fees and stamp dues which were in force 
in 1923-24 should he restored. This increase should produce Its. 40 
lakhs per annum. The whole of this amount should bo exclusively 
earmarked for the expansion and improvement of primary education 
and for the removal of illiteracy 

4. There was an income from the entertainment tax of Rs. 3 
lakhs per annum. This tax should be revived and the whole of the 
income therefrom should he exclusively earmarked for the expansion 
and improvement of primary education and for the removal of illi¬ 
teracy. 

5. The imposition of the circumstances and property tax should 
be made compulsory in every district and the proceeds thereof should 
be exclusively earmarked for use in the district in which it is raised, 
for the expansion and improvement of primary education and for the 
removal of illiteracy. 

III.— Tour of the non-official members of the Committee. 

Between the first meeting in Movembr, 1929 and the second meeting 
in February, 1930, the non-official members ,of the Committoe visited 
Meerut on January 6 and 7, 1930, Jhansi on January 8 and 9 and 
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Benares on January II and 12, 1930. They visited the following; 
schools in these districts:— 

Meerut .— I. Vernacular Middle School, Machhra. 

2. Primary School, Kithore. 

3. Islamia Maktab, Kithore. 

4. Primary School, Shahjahanpur. 

5. Primary School, Nanpur. 

6. Primary School, Garhmukhtesar. 

7. Girls’ School, Garhmukhtesar. 

8. Vernacular Middle School, Sardhana. 

9. Preparatory Mission School, Sardhana. 

10. Primary School, Lashkerganj, Sardhana. 

11. Preparatory School, Toga Sarai, Sardhana. 

12. Islamia Preparatory School, Sardhana 

13. Depressed Class School, Sardhana. 

14. Islamia Maktab, Sardhana. 

15. Aided Jaiu Pathshala, Sardhana. 

16. Mission Girls' School, Sardhana. 

17. Primary School, Daurala. 

18. Girls’ School, Daurala. 

Jhavai.— 1. Municipal Board Sipri Bazar Primary School.. 

2. Municipal Board Saraswati Pathshala. 

3. Municipal Board Sipri Bazar Maktab. 

4. Arya Kanya Pathshala (aided). 

5. Municipal Board Vernacular Middle School. 

6. Municipal Board Unit (Primary) School, 

7. Municipal Board Daru Bhondela Primary School. 

8. District Board Khailar Primary School, 

9. Ditto Talbohat Vernacular Middle School. 

10. Ditto Primary Bazar School, 

11. Ditto Maktab. 

12. Ditto Deprossod Class School. 

13. Municipal Board Lalitpur Depressed Class School. 

14. Ditto Lalitpur Primary School. 

15. Mission School, Lalitpur (aided). 

16. Ditto for Depressed Class Boys. 

Benares .—Middle and Primary Schools at Azmatgarh and Kabir 

Chaura, the Rural Reconstruction Training School at Bhulanpur, the 
Primary School at Jagatpnr, the Primary and Adult Schools at 
Chiringaon, and the Primary School at Shivapur. They also went to 
Chanbcpur; ohe schools there were closed, but they had a discussion- 
with the teachers. 
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IV.—Proceedings of the second meeting of the Committee. 

The Committee met at Allahabad on February 1, 1930. 

Present : 

1. The Hon’ble Minister of Education and Industries ( President ). 

2. Mr. A. H, Mackenzie, m.a., B.Sc., c.i.e., Director of Public 

Instruction, United Provinces. 

3. Pandit Gurusewak Singh Upadhya, Deputy Registrar, 

Co-operative Societies, United Provinces, Lucknow. 

4. Pandit Shri Narain Chaturvedi, M.A,, L.T., Allahabad. 

5. Saiyid Tufail Abniad, M.L.c., Manglaur, district Saharanpur. 

0. Sahibji Maharaj Anand Swamp, Dayal Bagh, Agra. 

7. Professor Radha Kama) Mukerji, m.a , Ph.D., Lucknow 

University, Lucknow. 

8. Rai Sabib Babu Rama Charana, h.a., ll.b., M.L.c., Daliganj, 

Lucknow. 

9., Rai Bahadur Bab a •Shyam Lai, M.A., ll.b., m.l.C., retired 

Deputy Collector, Nawabganj, Cawnporo. 

10 Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din, B.A., M.L.c., Faisholi Tola, 

JBudann. 

11. Thakur Huknin Singh, M.L.C., Augai, post office Baldeo, 

Muttra. 

12. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, Aligarh. 

13. Thakur Shiva Shankar Singh, post office Rampur, Ghazipur. 

14. Mr. H. R. Harrop, M.A. , Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces {Secretary). 

1. The Committee unanimously agreed that to make primary 
education universal and compulsory among boys of school-going age 
additional expenditure of over Rs. 50 lakhs recurring will be inquired; 
but some members wore of opinion that a sum considerably in excess 
of this figure would be required for tho purpose. 

2. The Committee discussed certain resolutions sent tc the 
Secretary of the Committee by S. Tufail Ahmad, M.L.c., for the 
consideration of the Committee, fluid resolvedithat the resolutions 
together with a note which the Secretary had prepared on them under 
the President’s instructions should be circulated to all members, 
including tho members appolnbo 1 only for the purpose of discussing 
literacy for girls. 

3. The Committee resolved that a copy of the orders constituting 
the Board of Vernacular Education should be circulated to all 
members. 

V.—Proceedings of the third meeting of tiie Committee. 

The Committee met at Allahabad on Thursday and 
Fridav, July 24 and 25, 1930. 

Present on July 24, 1930. 

1. .Mr. H. R. Harrop, M.A., I.E.S., M.L.C., Director of Public 

Instruction, United Proviuces (Chairman). 
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2. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din, m.l.c., Budaun. 

3. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah, M.L.C. , Aligarh. 

4. Saiyid Tufail Ahmad, M.L.C., Saharanpur, 

5. Kai Sahib Babu Rama Charana, b.a., ll.b., m.l c , Lucknow. 

6. Thakur Shiva Shankar Singh, M.L.C., Ghazipur. 

7. Pandit S. N, Chaturvedi, m.a., L.T., Additional Assistant 

Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, Allahabad. 

8. Miss H. G. Stuart, m.a., o.be.. Chief Inspectress of Girls* 

Schools, United Provinces, Allahabad. 

9. Kai Bahadur Shy am Lai, m.a., ll.b., m.l u., Cawnpore. 

10. Thakur Ilukum Singh, m.l.c., Muttra. 

11. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, D.Sc., C.I.E., Aligarh. 

12. Rai Sahib Pandit Gnrsewak Singh Upadhya, Deputy 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies, United Provinces, Luck¬ 
now. 

13. Mr. R, S. Weir, m.a., i k.s., Deputy Director of Public Instruc¬ 

tion, United Provinces, Allahabad (Secretary). 

1. Mr. Harrop read a letter from the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education regretting that ho was unable to attend the meeting and 
asking Mr. Harrop to preside in his absence. 

2. The Chairman recapitulate.! the proceedings of the Committee 
from its initiation to date. 

3. Since some of the members specially appointed for girls’ 
education were present the Committee proceeded to consider item ( b) 
of the terms of referoneo, namely, the possibility of making all the 
girls of the United Provinces 1 iterate within a fixed period and to 
propose what that period should be; and then proceeded to draw up 
an estimate of the cost of making all the girls of the United Provinces 
literate and t o estimate what useful expenditure can be incurred during 
the next five years for the purpose. 

4. “ To consider the possibility of making all the girls of the United 
Provinces literate within a fixed period ; if possible, to propose what 
that period should be.’’ It was agreed that, given funds, the literacy 
of the girls could be assured. Khan Bahadur Sheikh. Abdullah said it 
■was difficult to fix a period within which this could be achieved. In the 
country girls come readily to school, but that was not true in towns. 
Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din suggested a period of 10 to 15 years. Miss 
Stuart said that some 28 lakhs of girls had to be enrolled and a 10-year 
programme meant 2*8 lakhs per year neeefing at lease 7,000 teachors. 
There were not 7,00'j teachers available in the beginning. The Com¬ 
mittee agreed that owing to the shortage of women teachors it would not 
be possible to hope that all the girls of school-going age could bo brought 
into school within 10 years, but they thought that if rapid progress was 
made in the est»blishment of new schools and if there was a large 
increase in the number of girls passing the various examinations it 
should be possible to have all the girls in school at latest by the enc 
of 20 and possibly 15 years. The Committee was strongly of opinion 
that effort should be made without delay to provide necessary fund; 
or a rapid expansion of girls' primary education in order that theii 



hope of bringing all girls into school at an early date should be 
realized. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah desired a definite period 
to be fixed for the programme, and it was agreed that in calculating 
the post a basis of 15 years should be taken. 

5. “To draw up an estimate of the cost.” 

(i) The first point considered was the question of school-going age. 
It, was pointed out that in the Municipal Primary Education Act the 
age for girls wa3 6 to 11, but that while in the District Boards Act the 
same age was given for girls other than Muslims, the age for a Muslim 
school girl was to be 5 to 9. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din proposed the 
limits of age to be 6 to 10. After discussion the Committee recom¬ 
mended that in the case of girls the school-going age for the purpose 
of compulsion should bo not less than six and not more than ten years. 
It was rioted that under existing orders girls are admissible into 
sehools^at the age of 5, and consequently there will be no objection to 
the admission of girls at that age. If and when the Acts are amended 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee (hat the 
compulsory school-going period should be four years only, then the 
Education depanneot shourtd revise the curriculum for girls’ primary 
schools to make them literate within four years from the date of their 
entry into school. The Committee recommended that in tho com¬ 
pulsory school-going period of 0 to 10 no distinction should be 
necessary between Muslim girls and those of other communities. 

(ii i The Committee proceeded to fix the number of pupils a teacher 
should be required to teach. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah and 
Itai Bahadur Shy am Lai proposed forty' girls per teacher, the same as 
in the case of boys. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din suggestod 35 on 
roll with 30 in attendance. Miss Stuart pointed out that the present 
number was 25. The general opinion was that this fignro was too low 
if rapid progress towards literacy is to be achieved. Miss Stuart said 
that 39 should bo the maximum number on roll. If this number is 
exceeded the results will not be so good as if the number is restricted. 
Additional numbers per teacher will not produce additional literacy. 
Tho main reason for a dinferoution between girls and boys is that for 
somo time to come at any' rat; the qualifications and abilities of the 
teachers in girls primary schools are not likely to be equal to those 
of teachers in boys schools. The Chairman suggested that for P. 
T. C. or V, 1!'. C. teachers the numbers might be 40. Miss Stuart 
disagreed. It was finally resolved by the Committee that in 
the case of trailed teachers the maximum number on roll per 
teacher should be 35, and in tbs case of untrained teachers it should 
be 30. 

( Noth. —tlalouiafcions are on a S.'i basis,) 

(iii) The training of teachers was next cousidcrcd, Khau Bahadur 
Fasih-ud-din wished to abrogate paragraph 205 B, Educational Code, 
which makes a permanent appointment dependent on possession of a 
certificate. It was (minted out by Mr. Harrop that the Lower Primary 
Examination was accepted as a certificate. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud- 
din, however, assured the meeting that there were numbers of old 
mon and old women available who would make good teachers in spite 
of tlnyr lack of a certificate. Thakur Hukuin Singh, Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh Abdullah and Miss Stuart held that the rule was an incentive 
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to teachers to improve their qualifications. Pandit Upadhya desired 
the insertion of the word “ ordinarily” in the rule. It was finally 
agreed that the paragraph 205(B) of the Education Code should be 
amended to read “ no uncertificated teacher shall be appointed per¬ 
manently in a recognized school save with the approval of tho Circle 
Inspectress.” 

(iv) The Committee noxt took up the question of the pay of women 
teachers. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah suggested that they 
should have the same pay as the teachers for boys for tho same quali¬ 
fications. Miss Stuart pointed out that the qualifications were different 
and were, in the case of women teachers, much lower. Khan 
Bahadur Fasih-ud-din proposed the following urban rates and rural 
rates:— 


Rural 

.. tincertilicated 


Rs. 

13 

to 

Rs. 

20 

Rs. 


Certificated .. 

. - 

20 

to 

25 

to 30 

Urban 

.. Uncertifieated 


.. 1") 

to 

25 



Certificated .. 

. . 

20 

to 

30 



Thakur Hukum Singh proposed the following :— 

Rs 

Primary School Certificate .. .. „. .. 15 to 20 

Middle „ „ .. .. .. .. 23 to SO 

Unoertifioated „ .. .. .. .. 12 to IS 

Urban teachers to get Us. 2 more in each grade. Bandit G. S. 
Upadhya said that local rural female teachers were not to bo had. 
They had to be imported from cities. Therefore they should get 
more pay than in urban areas. Tho rate of women’s pay should bo 
related to that of men’s. Ra Bahadur Baba Shyain Lai sa : d pay 
was a matter of supply and demand. It was not possible to get 
women teachers on the salaries quoted. This was not supported by 
Mr. Upadhya who pointed out that women locally employed wore 
willing to accept pay as low as Rs. 12 per mensem. Thu question of 
differentiation in salary between pay in rural and urban areas was put 
by the Chair and it was agreed that no differentiation should be made. 
Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din and Pandit Gursewak Singh Upadhya 
wished men teachers to induce their wives to train as teachers so that 
they might bo employed in schools with their husbands. Difficulties 
in the way of this suggestion were discussed. Miss Stuart wished to 
retain a larger number of grades than those proposed. Tho grades 
should correspond to the different qualifications of the teachers. The 
chairman quoted tho existing grades in, Government institutions 
Tho Commioteo finally resolve 1 that suitable scales for teachers in 
girls’ primary schools should range from R..T5 to Rs. 30 per mensem, 
but that these scales should nob be rigid, and whero teachers could 
bo obtained on lower pay in the peculiar circumstances of the locality 
there was no objection *o such lower pay being given, lb was agreed 
that for the purpose of calculation the average rate of pay for a 
teacher in a girls’ primary school should be taken to be Rs 20 per 
mensem, and that such a teacher should teach 35 pupils on the roll. 
The cost per pupil per annum for the staffing of a girls’ school may 
thus be taken at Rs. 7. 
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(v) The cost, of contingent expenditure was discussed. The Com¬ 
mittee finally agreed that for rent, servants and contingencies the 
following be provided 

He. 

In rural areas! .. .. .. 2 per pupil per annum. 

In urban areas ,. .. .. .. 3 „ „ „ „ 

These additions do not include any overhead charges for inspec¬ 
tion, increase in middle education, etc, 

(vi) Calculations were now made of the direct cost of bringing 
the girls into school. There are 28 lakhs of girls between 6 to 11 
years of ago not attending school. Assuming that girls are evenly 
distributed between these ages, the girls between 6 to 10 would 
number 24 lakhs. Of these 4 lakhs would for one reason or another 
bo excused attendance. 20 lakhs of girls between 6 to 10 remain 
to be brought into school and paid for. It was estimated that, these 


would be distributed as follows :— 

In urban areas. 


In rural areas. 

2 lakhs. 


18 lakhs. 

18 lakhs at lie. !) per head .. 


Rs. 

.. 1,62,00,000 

2 lakhs at Rs. 10 ,, ,, «- •* 

• • 

.. 20.00,000 


1,82,00,000 


This figure was agreed to by the committee as the reasonable 
additional direct ultimate recurring expenditure necessary to bring 
to school all girls between the ages of 6 and 10 who could attend 
school. 

(vii) The next question was what sums should be added to this 
for overhead charges, e.g., increase in middle vernacular education, 
normal schools, training schools, inspectorate, etc. It was suggested 
that expenditure on training schools, attendance officers, inspectors, 
local staffs may be taken at | of the direct expenditure, while to 
allow for expansion for middle education a further 1 of the direct 
expenditure was needed. It was, however, thought that few girls 
would seek middle education, and it was agreed to add to the direct 
cost only X to cover all overhead charges and a sum of Ks. 45 lakhs 
was considered sufficient. 

The ultimate additional cost of bringing into school all 

GIRLS WHO COULD be’ EXPECTED TO ATTEND SCHOOL BETWEEN 

THE AGES OF SIX AND TEN WAS THUS ESTIMATED AT Rs. 2,27 

LAKHS RECURRING. 

(viii) 'Ihe Committee then proceeded to discuss the non-recurring 
cost, Pandit G. S. Upadhya proposed that foT the present no pro¬ 
vision need be made ordinarily for school buildings. Rented buildings 
should suffice. Ha was supported by Thakur Shiva Shankar Singh and 
by Rai Bahadur Babu Shyam Lai. He was opposed by Mr. Weir and by 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah who wanted a programme of primary 
school buildings to be drawn up covering 15 years. Pandit G. S. Upa¬ 
dhya said zamindars should be approached and urged to build good. 
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airy, well-ventilated buildings, being assured that Government would 
rent these if kept in repair, Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-diu said we must 
provide buildings. His suggestion was that 20 per cent, of girls’ 
primary schools should be housed in buildings owned by Government 
or local bodies at the end of 15 years. This was discussed and put to 
the vote when it was decided to raaommend that at the end of 15 years 
20 per cent, of the girls’ primary schools should be owned by Govern¬ 
ment or local bodies. The buildings should be dry, airy, well lit and 
ventilated and sanitary, but simple, cheap and non necessarily pucca. 
Twenty lakhs of girls are to be accommodated. Consequently if 20 per 
cent, of these are to be publicly owned buildings and 150 girls are 
accommodated in each school 2,700 publicly owned school buildings 
would be needed, of which 270 would be in urban areas and 2,430 
in rural areas, It was agreed that urban buildings should be pucca 
and that rural buildings may be kachcha. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din 
stated that as a result of their tour round tho schools the non-official 
members of the Committee estimated that a kachcha building would 
cost Its. 6 per student and a pucca building would cost) Rs. 40 per 
student. Thus Rs. 1,000 should build a kachcha building with a 
compound wall for a primary school accommodating 150 girls. An 
urban school would cost Rs. 0,000, These figures were accepted by 
the Committee. 

Thus 2,410 rural sohoala at Rb. 1,000 would cost Its, 24 lakhs approximately, 

and 270 urban schools at Rs. ti.000 would cost Rs. 10 lakhs appioximately. 

Total .. Rs, 40 lakhs. 


(ix) The equipment of the schools was next considered. A 
figure of Rs. 3 per head was accepted after investigation of figures for 
existing schools for boys. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din at first 
thought that Rs. 2 should bo enough, but after consideration of the 
statements and figures presented by the department agreed to Rs. 3. 
The cost of equipment was consequent,ly estimated at Rs. 60 lakhs 
(Rs. 3x20,00,000). The total non-recurring charges to bo met in 
15 years were therefore estimated as follows :— 

Ra, 

Buildings for 27 por cent. of;enrolm«nt .. .. .. 10 likha. 

Equipment for all .. .. .. .. .. 60 „ 

Total .. 100 

The cost of bringing into school all girls between the ages 

OF SIX AND TEN WHO CAN ATTEND SCHOOL WAS THUS ESTIMATED 

AT Rs. 2,27 LAKHS RE0URRING AT THE END OF FIFTEEN YEARS, 

AND DURING THAT PERIOD NON-RECURRING EXPENDITURE OF 

RS. 1,00 LAKHS WILL HAVE TO BE MET. 

6. “ To estimate what useful expenditure can be incurred during 
the next five years on making girls literate,” 

(i) Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din suggested that the programme for 
15 years ba taken up at an evon rate, i o., Rs. 15 lakhs yearly recurring 
increase and Rs, 6 6 lakhs non-recurring, Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Abdullah proposed Rs. 25 lakhs a year for the first five years, dividing 
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it into direct expenditure on primary education Rs. 16 lakhs, non¬ 
recurring expenditure Rs. 7 lakhs and training of teachers, etc., Rs. 3 
lakhs. Mr. Weir suggested that the initial expenditure should 
be considerably below the level gradient and that expenditure should 
rise steeply to the required limit in the last five of the 15 years. 
Miss Stuart pointed out that there were neither sufficient scholars 
nor teachers to absorb an expenditure of Rs. 15 lakhs in the first few 
years whereupon Sheikh Abdullah wished to increase the expendi¬ 
ture on training teachers. 

(ii) At this stage the possibility of useful expenditure on the 
co-education of boys and girls was discussed. That co-education is 
possible is proved by figures showing that in 1928 while 60,000 girls 
were reading in the girls’ primary schools no fewer than 46,000 girls 
wore reading in boys'schools. The Committee thought that ii was 
possible to expand co education in villages. It was deemed impossible 
to do so in towns. To encourage co-education it was suggested that a 
teacher and his wife should be employed in each school. Various 
difficulties were pointed out, but it was the opinion of the Committee 
generally that district baardb should be encouraged to expand co¬ 
education. Rupees 4 lakhs might profitably ha spent on the purpose. 
Enquiry should be made from district boards as to what extent they 
could enlarge their primary vernacular schools for boys so as to 
accommodate girls as well. 

(iii) The Committee thon took up again the question of what sums 
could profitably be spent during the first five years’ expansion of 
girls’ primary education. Mr. Harrop suggested that the Education 
department should prepare schemes to absorb Rs. 10 lakhs in the 
first year. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din proposed tho following 
expenditure during tho first fivo yflars above the present expenditure 
on gills' schools :— 


Year. 

3 1-3X1" 

a 

3 

4 

5 


R,. 

li a. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Recurring expenditure .. 

s 

20 

So 

55 

75 

Non-recurring expenditure 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Total 

ia 

26 

31 

63 

83 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah 

suggested the following :— 


Year. 

i 


3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Mr, Harrop suggested :— 






Girls’ primary recurring 

4 

8 

16 

23 

40 

All other approved schemes lor girls' 






education and non-reourring charges 

11 

22 

29 

34 

33 

Total 

15 

SO 

45 

60 

75 


in addition to present expenditure, It was finally agreed that it was 
not possible economically to work up to a higher figure than Rs. 40 
lakhs recurring of additional expenditure by the end of five years, 
if this amount were spent on girls’ primary education alone, but that 
as much as possible should be spent on girls’ primary education and 
that funds should be provided for every approved scheme of education 
for girls, both primary and secondary, at tho rate of Rs. 15 lakhs in 
the first year, increasing by Rs. J5 lakhs each subsequent year. 
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7. Summary of the proeosala regardin girls’ education :— 

(1) All girls’ of school-going age who can be brought into school 

should be brought into school by the end of 20 years at the 
latest. 

(2) For tho purpose of calculating the cost a basis of 15 years 

should be taken. 

(3) The school-going age for compulsory primary education for 

girls should be 6 to 10. 

(4) A trained teacher should teach 35 pupils, an untrained teacher 

30. 

(5.) Rule 206(5), Education (Jode, should be amended to read “ No 
uncertificated teacher should be appointed permanently in a 
recognized school save with the approval of the Circle Ins¬ 
pectress. 

(6) No differentiation should bo made between rural and urban 

areas in the matter of tho pay of toachers. 

(7) Suitable scales of pay should rango from Rs. 15 to Rs. SO per 

mensem for girls’ primary school teachers but there is no 
objection to lower rates being paid where teachers on lower 
rates are available. 

(8) For the purposes of estimating the cost tho pay of a teacher 

should be taken as Rs. 20 per mensem. 

(9) The cost of staffing girls’ primary schools may be taken at 

Rs. 7 per girl per annum. 

(10) The cost of direct recurring expenditure on contingencies in 
girls’ primary schools, including rents and repairs may be 
estimated at Rs. 2 per annum per girl in rural areas and 
Rs. 3 per annum per girl in urban areas. 

(11) Two lakhs of girls are to be brought into school in urban- 
areas at a direct recurring cost of Rs. 20 lakhs per annum 
and 18 lakhs of girls are to be brought into school in rural 
areas at a directrecurring cost of Rs. 162 lakhs per annum, 
i.e., the total direct recurring cost will bo Rs. 182 lakhs. 

(12) Overhead charges of all kinds, including inspecting staff, 
clerks, training of teachers and additional expenditure on 
secondary education will cost Rs. 45 lakhs per annum. 

(13) Tho total recurring cost of bringing into school all girls 
between the ages of 6 to 10 who can be brought into school 
will be Rs. 227 lakhs per annum. 

(14) By the end of 15 years 20 per cent, of the girls’ schools should 
be accommodated in buildings owned by Government or local 
bodies. The cost of a building for 150 girls should be 
Rs, 1,000 in rural areas and Rs. 6,000 in urban areas. 

Rs. 

(15) 2,430 rural school buildings will be required which 

will cost ... .. ... ... 24 lakhs. 

270 urban school buildings will be required which will 

cost ... ... ... ... 16 » 

Total for buildings in the 15 years ... ^0 lakhs* 
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tl(i) r l’he cost of equipment; of all schools may be estimated, at 
Kg. 3 per girl, to be 60 lakhs. 

(17) Tho total non-recurring cost is estimated at Ks. 100 lakhs in 
the first 15 years , 

1 IS) Boards should be asked to what extent they can utilize funds 
in spreading co-education in primary schools. 

(19) It is not possible in the fir t five }'ears to work up economi¬ 
cally to a recurring expenditure on girls’ primary education 
exceeding Rs. tO lakhs above present expenditure but as much 
as possible should be spent on girls’ primary education and 
funds fur every approved'seheme of expansion of primary and 
secondary education for girls should be provided during 
that period beginning with Rs. 15 lakhs in the first year 
and rising by Rs. 15 lakhs annually to Rs. 75 laths above 
present expenditure in the fifth yoar. 

Friday, July 25, 1930. 

Present: 

As on page 5 omitting Miss K. G. Stuart, R. S. Babu Rama Charana 
and Khan Bahadur Sheikh Ab iullah, 

A telegram was received from Mrs, J. P. Srivastava stating her 
inability to attend. 

8. The Committee then proceeded to consider section ^u) of the 
terms of reference, namely, how al! the boys of the United Provinces can 
be made litorate within a fixed period, to propose what that period 
should be aud to draw up an estimate of tho cost of making all boys 
literate. It was agreed that an endeavour should bo made to make all 
boys in tho United Provinces literate within the next ton years. 

9. KhauBihadur *Fasih-ud-din’proposod that tho compulsory age 
for boys should be not 6 to 11 but 6 to 10 Mr. Harrop said this was 
not only contrary to the general trend of opinion in other countries 
where the terminal age for compulsory education tended to rise hut was 
contrary to Acts passed by the Legislative Council. Khan Bahadur 
Fasih-ud.din said his proposal was only a preliminary step. Later 
the age could to raised to 12 or even li. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad said 
that the principle of keeping tho age 6 to 11 was correct but that 
funds were short. Ha aimed at teaching the three IPs. It was 
desirable to give a working knowledge to a larger number than a 
greater knowledge to a few. He therefore supported 6 to 10 as the 
age for compulsion. A suggestion to lower the age still farther to 6 
to 9 was rejected. Pandit G. S. iUpadhya remarked that at the 
meeting of the day before the Committee had recommended 6 to 10 as 
tho age for girls and the public would probably demand 6 to 11 for 
boys. Ho thought four vears sufficient for a bov of average intelli¬ 
gence but for a dull boy the course should extend till he was 11. Tho test 
which would allow a boy to pass out of school should be passing class 
IV. If a boy failed to pass out of class IV ho should stay in school 
even up to the ago of 12. Mr. Harrop pointed out that under the Acts 
as they stood if a boy passed out of class IV at the age of 10 he could 
leave {school. After further discussion Messrs. Harrop, Weir and 
Chaturviidi favoured a five-year primary school course and a compul¬ 
sory age of 6‘ to 11. Pandit G. S. Upadhya, Thakur Hukum Singh 
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and Tbakur Shiva Shankar Singh favoured a four year primary school 
course but thought that boys should stay till 11 years of age if they do 
not pass the primary examination earlier. M. Tufail Ahmad, Rai 
Bahadur Babu Shyam Lai, Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud din and Dr. Zia- 
ud-din Ahmad favoured a four-year course and compulsion during 
the ages of 6 to 10 only. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din stressed tho 
point that the cost would be much higher if boys were required to 
stay till 11 years of age. The Chairman quoted the quinquennial 
report for 1922—1027 which gives the following statement of the num¬ 
ber of students of each year of age in class IV :— 


6 to 7 years 

7 8 „ 

•' 



42 

833 

8 ,, 9 

. , 



1,300 

9 ,.10 „ 

, . 



3,033 

10 ,11 „ 

. . 



7,003 

11 „ 12 „ 

. , 



.. 12,000 

12 „13 „ 

. . 



.. 15,030 

13 „ U „ 

, , 



.. 14,030 

14 „ 15 „ 

. . 



.. 10,000 

15 „ 16 „ 

. . 



.. 5,030 

Over 1G „ 

. . 



.. 4,000 


Out of 71,000 children in class IV only 5,000 wore 10 years of age 
or loss. 

10. The Commitboo next dismissed tho numbers for whom pro¬ 
vision has yot to be made. The following was finally accepted by the 
Committee as approximately correct: — 

Namb’r o£ boys betweenC toll years ct ago .. .. 31'75 la,kb3, 

Estimate o£ tho number of thoso alraftdy reading .. 3* „ 

Number to bo provided for.. .. .. .. 23'75 lakhs. 

It may bo assumed that one-fifth of thoso boys will bo excused 

attendance at primary school.-; for one cause oc another 4*55 „ 

Balance remaining .. 18'2 ,, 

Of these one-fifth must bj deducted for a roiluetion of tho 

ngo limit from It to 10 .. .. .. 3'G4 ,, 

•Balance remaining .. 11'56 lakhs. 

It was assumed that the existing staff of primary schools 
Can loach in addition to thoso boys already attending 

schoc1 .. .. .. .. ..4' „ 

Balance remaining .. 10‘55 lakhs. 

Thus for a four-year course and a compulsory age 6 to 10 the 
Committee estimated that provision has to be made for 10J lakhs of 
boys. For a five-year course (deducting 4 lakhs from 18 - 2 lakhs) 
the Committee estimated that provision was-to bo made for 14 2 for 
lakhs of boys. Mr. Weir objected to the deduction of 4 lakhs. He 
thought that it was not possiblo with the existing schools and staffs 
to have 4 lakli3 moro boys educated. 
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11. The Committee agreed to take as a basis for calculation' 
40 boys as the number for which each teacher-should be responsible.. 
It was proposed to take the average pay of a primary school teacher 
as Rs. 20 per mensem. The average yearly pay at present of a primary 
school teacher is actually Rs. 241. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad proposed, 
the following scales of pay which are in accordance with those now 
in force in district board schools :— 


Bs. 

Untrained teachers .. .. .. .. 12—1—14 

Trained „ .. .. .. .. 17—20 

Headmasters of primary schools .. .. ... 22—30 

but that half of the cadre should bo on the scalo of Ils. 12—14. If 
this was accepted the average cost of a teacher should be calculated 
as follows : — 

Bs, 

Half of thr cadro would ba on ft pay of .. .. .. 241 per annum. 

Half of the cadre; would ba on a pj y of .. .. 15(1 „ 

2 397 

19!) 

Average approximate pay of a primary school teacher Rs. 200 per 

annum. 

Mr. Weir objected to half the cadre being permanently on such 
low pay, but it was the general sense of the Committee that as a 
temporary measure Dr. Zia-iid-diu Ahmad’s figure of lis. 200 per 
annum should bo accepted as the avorago pay of a boys’ primary 
school teacher. 

12. Discussion next centred on the cost of contingent expendi¬ 
ture in boys’schools including rent and repairs to buildings. The 
following figures were ultimately accepted :— 

Ba. 

Cost of contingencies including rent and repairs for a rural 

school per class of 4 ) boys .. .. .. 83 per annum.. 

Ditto fer an urban school ., .. .. 120 „ „ 

Tho direct cost oi teaching 40 hoys iri a primary school in a 

rural area was. theieforc, estimated at .. .. 230 ., ,, 

Ditto for urban areas .. .. .. 320 )t ,, 

Tho Committee estimated that niao-renths of the population of the 
United Provinces lives in rural areas and therefore estimate! the 
direct cost of teaching a boy in a primary school at Us. 7’I per annum. 

13. Tho direct additionrl recurring expenditure necessary to 
bring to school all boys who can attend school between tho ages of 
lj to 11 was accordingly estimated at— 

14-2 lakhs x Rs. 7*1 = Rs. 100 82 lakhs. 

Between the ages of 6 to 10 — 

10-5 lakhs x Rs. 7‘1 = Rs. 74-53 lakhs; 

or, in round figures, Rs. 101 lakhs and Rs. 75 lakhs respectively. 
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14. Overhead charges, i.o., consequent additional expenditure on 
'vernacular middle education, normal schools, training schools, ins¬ 
pectorate, o'lice staffs, etc., were next considered. Such charges were 
discussed under two heads— 

(■i) increase in offices, inspectorates and teachers’ training, 

( b ) expansion of secondary education, 

For girls’ schools the Committee ad led for (a) and (b) together 
one-fourth of the direct recurring expenditure. Khan Bahadur Fasih- 
ud-din proposed that the uumber of Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
should not be increased but that educational supervisors should be 
appointed at the rate one per 1,600 boys, on an average pay of Rg. 50 
per mensem. Tho duty of the supervisors would be to initiate 
untrained teachers into the art of teaching, organize new schools and 
help in securing regular attendance. They should bo taken from 
amongst headmasters of vernacular middle schools. Thakur Shiva 
Shankar Singh recommended that the supervisor should get Rs. 60 
pir mensem and bo required to look after 2,00J boys. After con¬ 
siderable dimussion as to tho recurring cost of such supervisors the 
area over which each would work and the cost of their travelling 
allowance it was proposed that a round figure estimate of overhead 
charges should be adopted; and it was agreed that three-eighths cf the 
direct recurring cost of primary education for boys might be accepted 
as the cost of overhead charges. The direct recurring costs had been 
estimated by the Committee at Rs. 101 and Rs. 75 lakhs for a five-year 
and a four-year period of compulsion for boys, respectively, and by 
adding three-eighths for overhead charges the Committee agreed 
THAT TIIE TOTAL ADDITIiNVL RECURRING CoSI’, INCLUDING OVERHEAD 
CHARGES, OF BRINGING INT» > SCHOOL ALL BOVS BET WEEN TU E AGES OP 
SIX AND ELEVEN WHO CAN BE BROUGHT INTO SCHOOL WOULD BE 
Rs. lbS LAKHS AND FOR BOVS BETWEEN THE AGES OF SIX AND TEN 
■WOULD BE llS. 103 LAKHS. 

15. The Committee then proceeded to discuss tho non-recurring 
costs. It was agreed that ono-fifth of tho boys should be housed at 
the end of a period of ten years in buildings owned by Government or 
a local body, The non-recurring costs were then calculated. 

If the compulsory age is tak^n to be between 6 and 10 one-fifth of 
10*5 lakhs, i.e., 2'1 lakhs of boys, will hivo to be housed in publicly 
owned buildings. Of these 2*1 likhs of boys 1*9 will bo in rural 
and *2 lakhs in urban areas. 

Rs. 

Tho coat ol buildings in urban areas at Rs. 43 per boy : 

-2 lakhs X Rs, 10 .. .. .. .. S lakhs. 

The ecst ot building in rural areas at Rs. 6 per boy : 
l‘s) lakhs X Re. t> .. .. .. .. 11*1 ., 

Total cost of buildings .. .. 19-1 lakhs, 

Equipment at Rs. 8 por head will cost Rs. 10'5 lakhs X 

Rs. 8 .. ., .. .. ., yi'a lakhs 

Total non-recurring cost .. .. SO'O lakhs 

cr. say. "1 
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If the compulsory age is taken to be between 6 and 11 one-fifth of 
14*2 lakhs of boys, i.e.. 2*8 lakhs of boys,, will have to be housed m 
publicly owned buildings. Of these ’3 lakhs will be in urban areas 
and 2*5 lakhs in rural a teas, 

Ra. 

The coat of buildings in urban areas at Re. 40 per boy : 

Rs.’3X40.. .. ., .. ..12 lakhs. 

The cost of buildings in rural areas at Rs. 6 per boy ; 

Rs.2-5 X 6 .. .. .. ..15 

Total .. 2 T lakhs. 


Equipment at Rs. 8 per.head will oost Rs. 14'2 lakhs X 3 12*8 lakhs . 

Total non-recurring co3t .. G9'6 lakhs. 

or, say, 70 ,, 


The total cost of the boys’ sehemo was finally estimated as 
follows :— 


Sor a five-year period oj comoulston 
Rs. 


For a four year period of compulsion. 
Rs. 


133 lakhs recurring. 1G3 lakhs recurring, 

70 „ non-recurring. 51 lakhs non-recurring. 

Total .. 2,08 lakhs. Total .. 1,74 lakhs. 

16. Summary of the proposals regarding boys’ education :— 

(1) Thore was no unanimity as to the duration of the course and 

the age limits' of boys subject to compulsory education. 
Three members favoured a five-year primary school 
courso wilh'a compulsory age of 6 to 11, three favoured 
a four-year course but boys should stay till 11 if they did 
not pass the primary examination earlier, four favoured 
a four-year courso and compulsion during the ages of 6 
and 10 only. 

(2) It was estimated that for a four-year course and compulsion 

from G to 10 years of age provision has to be made for 
1(TJ lakhs of boys ; for a five-year courso for 14*2 lakhs. 

(3) It was agreed to take 40 as t*he number of pupils for whom 

a teacher should be responsible. 

(4) It was agreed to take Rs. 20 per mensem as the averago 

salary of a primary school teacher. 

(5) Contingencies, including rent and repairs for a class of 40- 

boys, were taken as follows 
For a rural school * .. Rupees 80 per annum. 

For an urban sohool .. .. „„ 120 „ 

1,61 Assuming that nine-tenth of the population is rural the 
cost of teaching a boy in a primary school is Rs 7*1. per 
annum. 


(7) The direct recurring expindituro necessary to bring to 
school all boys who can attend school between the ages 
of G and 11 is estimated at Rs. 101 lakhs ; between the 
ages of G and 10, at Rs. 75 lakhs. 
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(8) For overhead charges, i.e., consequent additional expendi¬ 

ture on vernacular middle education, normal schools, 
training schools, inspectorate, office staffs, etc., three- 
eighths of the direct recurring cost of primary education 
might be accepted. 

(9) Tho total additional recurring cost of bringing into school 

all boys between the ages of 5 and 11 will be Rs. 1S» 
lakhs, and for boys between the ages of 6 and 10 
Rs. 103 lakhs. 

(10) Cost of building schools for 2*1 lakhs of boys (1*9 lakhs 

rural boys, *2 lakhs urban) may be estimated at Rs. 19'4 
lakhs ; for 2‘8 lakhs of boys Ra. 27)dakhs. 

(11) Equipment for 10*5 lakhs of boys, Rs. 31*5 lakhs; equip¬ 

ment for 14-2 lakhs of boys, Rs" 42*0 lakhs. 

(12) For a five-year period of' compulsory education for boys 

the total additional cost may be taken as — 

Ra. 

Recurring., .. .. .. .. 188 lakhs, 

Norn recurring .. .. .. .. 70 „ 

For u. foar-yoar course .. .. .. ago limits 6—10. 

Rb. 

Recurring.. .. .. .. .. .. 103 lakhs. 

Non-recurring .. .. .. .. .. 01 „ 

17. The Chairman next drew the attention of the Committee 
to Government. Resolution no. 888/IX, dated June 12, 1980, which 
•says that unless essential services in district boards are to be starved 
f urther expansion in primary education can only bo financed from 
provincial funds. The Committee after some discussion resolved 
that it was improbable that funds for the expansion of primary 
education would be likely to be available from the resources of dis¬ 
trict boards and municipal boards. Mr. Harrop thought that the whole 
cost of primary education for rural areas should be borne by the 
provincial Government. As regards vernacular midd-h? education it 
xvas not necessary to provide this for everybody. Parents could pa}? 
do some extent for vernacular middle education and the cost of 
middle vernacular education should be a charge on local bodies 
rather than on Government. He roeommended. therefore, that 
Government should relieve the district boards of their present 
-expenditure on primary education and make the whole cost of 
primary education rural areas a charge on provincial expenditure. 
Vernacular middle education should be financed wholly by district 
boards. The Committee accepted Mr. Harrop’s recommendation. It 
was pointed out that for the past year 1929-30 tho total expenditure 
on vernacular education by district boards was Rs. 109 lakhs! 

Rs. 

On vernacular middle education .. .. 18 laklis. 

On primary education .. .. .. .. 91 ,, 

The Government grant was .. .. ..73 „ 

If Government take over the entire present cost of primary education, 
they have to find Rs. (91—73), i.e., Rs. 18 lakhs yearly approximately. 
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The Committee agreed that the distribution of further grants to 
district boards for primary education should bo proportionate to 
their distance from the ideal condition of universal compulsory 
primary education—-the most backward areas should recfeive the 
largest grants. 

The district boards will, if the above scheme is accepted by 
Government, be released of expenditure amounting to Ks. IB lakhs. 
The Committee was of opinion that the district boards should be 
required to spend this amount on the expansion and improvement, 
of middle education for girls and boys. Vernacular middle eduea’.ion 
for girls should be the first charge on this sum. The Committee 
recommended that the district boards should continue to act as 
Government agents in the administration of primary education in 
their areas. The system of administration should not be changed. 

18. The Committee then discussed section (e; of the terras 
of reference, namely, means for meeting the expenditure necessitated 
by their estimates. Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din said that in other 
provinces primary education absorbed 60 per cent, of the educational 
budget, but in the United Provinces only 44 per cent. This figure 
should be raised to 50 per cent, at least. A crore of rupees should be 
spent yearly on primary education. If Government cannot curtail 
the other items they shou'd increase primary education grants till 
they are half the total Education budget. It was noted that the 
United Provinces Government spends two crores of rupees annually 
on education out of a total provincial revenue of some Its. I2§ crores, 
Khan Bahadur Fasih-ud-din’s proposal was not adopted. The Khan 
Bahadur then stated that Rs. 60 lakhs of increase of provincial 
revenue were already in sight from enhanced land revenue and Rs. 40 
lakhs more could be anticipated. Half of this, ho said, should bo 
earmarked for primary education. The Committee accepted this 
recommendation. The Committee then confirmed the following 
resolutions passed by it in its meeting of November 1929, viz.: — 

(1) There is likely to be an increase of Its. 40 lakhs per annum 

in rire h*nd revenue due to the rc-settlements of seven 
districts. These settlements are now completed or 
noaring completion. Half of such increase in the land 
revenue should bo earmarked for the expansion and 
improvement of primary education and for the removal 
of illiteracy; and in future also half of such increase 
due to ro-sentlements should be similarly earmarked. 

(2) The increase in court-fees and stamps dues which were 

in force in 192:424 should be restored This increase 
should produce Rs. 40 lakhs per annum. The whole of 
this amount should be exclusively earmarked for the 
expausiou and improvement of primary education and 
for the removal of illiteracy. 

(3) There was an income from the entertainment tax of Rs. 3 

lakhs per annum. This tax should be revived and the 
whole of the income therefrom should be exclusively 
earmarked for the expansion and improvement of primary 
education and for the removal of illiteracy. 
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(4.) From the sources so recommended the Committee antici¬ 
pated that at least Rs. 80 lakhs recurring would be 
available for primary education. But according to the 
Committee’s estimate at least Rs. 33 crores recurring 
are uecessary and consequently Rs. 2’5 crores recurring 
remain to be found. The Committee did not consider 
that it was necessary to indicate whence further sums 
could bo found by the United Provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment of India is in control of all the elastic sources of 
revenue and the Government of India should contribute 
towards provincial expenditure on education. But the 
Rs. 80 lakhs recurring indicated should be made available 
at once for primary education and spent on it. When the 
Government of India „ have contributed towards the 
provincial expenditure,' it can be considered what, if 
any, additional funds should bo found from provincial 
revenues. 

R. S. WEIR, 

August 28. 1930. Secretary. 
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NOTE ON Eli UAL EECONSTRTJCTION, 


iMBODUCiOBY. 

The chief purpose of this note is to give some account of what is 
being done in this province for rural development, or, as it is variously 
called, rural reconstruction, or village uplift, for the use of Govern¬ 
ment and of those interested in tire movement. 

2. Rural reconstruction is not the subject of any annual report, 
nor is it the care of any particular department of Government. A 
good deal of the work which is being done is not dealt with in any 
published report, and I have had to obtain much of my information 
from inquiries and from special reports which individual officers who 
are interested in tho subject have kindly prepared for me. 

3. The vast importance of this subject is recognized by Govern¬ 
ment. In the words of His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey: —“ The 
city is not after all the real India. Her future lies not in the 
further urbanizing of her social conditions, but rather in a quickening 
of the spirit of the countryside and in the achievement by men \vith 
a rural character and upbringing of their due place in national life.” 
When it is realized that out of 45 million people in tho province, 
40 millions, that is more than nme tenths, live in the country and 
that agriculture is the mainstay of about 75 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, most people will agree that the imporianco of the problem of 
rural development can hardly bo exaggerated. Its extent and com¬ 
plexity may be gauged by the fact that there are 104,347 villages in 
the province, while there are onl}' 345 towns. 

4. I do not suggest that the country has been negleeted. Thou¬ 
sands of miles of canals and their distributaries are silent witnesses 
to the contrary. Railways and roads enable the cultivator to put his 
produce on the market, and by providing means of import, protect 
him from the worst effects of drought. Government have given him, 
so far as laws and rules can give them, stability of tenure and a fair 
and stable revenue and rent, and have tried to protect him by an 
elaborate system' of land recortls. Hospitals have been opened, and 
15,000 schools provide him .with an opportunity of educating his 
children. A Royal Commission has examined his agricultural needs, 
and agricultural experts have produced better seeds and more suitable 
agricultural implements, and have indicated improved methods, while 
co-operative societies have tried to give him cheaper credit. 

5. But with all these material benefits and facilities the villager 
remaius much the same. It is the purpose of rural reconstruction to 
help him to make a better and more intelligent use of the facilities 
and opportunities which are offered him, and thereby to enable to raise 
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himself to a higher economic level and to a higher standard of life. 
Nothing lasting can be done unless he wants it to be done. Legis¬ 
lation and demonstrations can produce no permanent effect until 
the villager himself realizes the need for change and sees for himself 
that increased prosperity and comfort will result from a more rational 
arrangement of rural life, 

6. The first task therefore of any constructive scheme is to 
overcome the inertia of ignorance, anathy and old custom. This is 
bound to be a slow process, and any attempt to force the pace unduly is 
more likely to hinder than to advance the movement. Experience has 
shown that the villager is not adverse to change or improvoment when 
once he is satisfied that tho change will really benefit him, but 
ignorance and the risk of trying something new makes him very cau¬ 
tions. 

Previous inquiry. 

7. The last occasion on which the general problem of rural pro¬ 
gress was formally considered by Government was in 1926. The 
political situation created by the reforms of 1921 had aroused mis¬ 
givings to meet which Government instituted an inquiry as to the 
possibilities of reorganization. Primarily the idea was political, and 
the purpose was not so much to improve the countryside for its own 
benefit, as to make it a better p ditical instrument. The inquiry 
was based on the following considerations :—• 

(1) that the political structure must rest on a rural electorate ; 

(2) that this electorate was utterly unfitted to take up tho 

burden; and 

(3) that it was extremely doubtful if; existing agencies wore 

going to make it fit. 

“ So great ” runs tho letter to Commissioners “ are the difficulties 
which all schemes for development and progress encounter for the 
lack of organization and enlightenment among the people generally, 
that the Government feel bound to ask themselves whether any fresh 
means of advance remain to be tried. Some advisers hold that the 
main, if not the only, need of the situation is money ...... others 

while recognizing that progress is conditional on the provision of 
funds, consider that lack of money is not tho most important obstacle. 
They believe that the main task is to enlist, at the optset in selected 
areas, tho active co-operation of all public-minded and enthusiastic 
volunteer workers in a campaign of study, advice and propaganda. 
'They think that the main task is bo persuade the rural population to 
believe in their own capacity for progress and to make efforts to attain 
it. Their idea is to call into existence district development com¬ 
mittees composed of officials and non-officials who should survey local 
conditions, suggest promising lines of advance, collect money either 
for propaganda or for particular undertakings, advise the district 
board, tour and lecture in favour of particular causes, issue reports 
and generally keep the idea of progress before people’s miiids.” 
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8. The replies of Commissioners and district officers were not 
•very encouraging, though some useful suggestions were made. Some 
•officers thought that development committees would lead bo nothing 
but friction with the district boards ; that the district board ought 
to be the development board, bat would be useless as such; that no 
one believes in the efficacy of a non-official body ; that enthusiastic 
workers are not to be found; others regretted the divorce of the 
district officer from the district board and placed their hope for the 
development on co-operative societies or the village panchayat, and 
a few favoured the idea of working through district boards. Several 
officers drew up schemes involving the creation of a new department 
of Government and large expenditure, without definite hope of any 
adequate return, and others recommended concentration on accessible 
groups of villages and their development by the existing agencies. 

9. In the end no action was taken and the papers were deposited 
with the hope that there might arise here or there spontaneous 
agencies which would make a beginning. 

District Boards. 

10. Under section 91, United Provinces District Boards Act, 1922 
(Act X of 1922), among the duties of district boards are:—The 
provision of hospitals, dispensaries, schools and veterinary hospi¬ 
tals, the maintenance of roads and the improvement of communications, 
the breeding and medical treatment of cattle and horses, and all 
measures for the improvement and assistance of agriculture and indus¬ 
tries, water supply, vaccination, sanitation and the prevention of 
disease, the dissemination of knowledge regarding such matters as 
disease, hygiene and cattle-breeding. In other words, the advance¬ 
ment of the countryside is by law the duty of district boards. 

11. Their practical activities are limited to schools, hospitals, 
veterinary hospital* roads, horse and cattle-breeding and vaccina¬ 
tion, and in some cases to district health operations. Even for these 
services their resources are inadequate, and it is impossible to expect 
very much advance in the near future. 

12. Under the United Provinces Village Sanitation Act, 1892 
(Act II of 1892), as amended by United Provinces Act (V of 1929), 
the district officer’s authority,‘except in times of epidemic diseases, is 
limited to drinking welU. The responsibility of district boards for 
sanitary measures in rural areas has recently been emphasized by 
Government (G. O. no. 719/XVI—158 of September 25, 1929) and 
boards have been directed to make byelaws requiring the annual 
cleaning of wells. Sanitary byelaws for their adoption are also under 
consideration. As they have no machinery for the enforcement of 
byelaws, except one sanitary inspector in each tahsil iu districts 
under the District Health scheme, the practical results are not likely 
to be very great. 
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13. The triennial report for the years 1926— 1929 fchi ws that the 
expenditure by district boards on public health in 1928-29 amounted 
only to 5j lakhs, or barely 2J per cent, of their own funds, but it is 
stated that “considerable progress has been made, particularly in 
those districts where the Health scheme is in force, in the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation and water supply in villages, in the efficacy of the 
measures taken to suppress epidemic diseases, and in spreading a 
knowledge of, and engendering a desire for, more sanitary and healthy 
conditions. The cherts of the district authorities to engage the 
interest of panchayats in sanitary improvements have met with appre¬ 
ciable success, and in n any villages now the panel ajats out of their 
own funds employ (ne or more swtepeis. The ‘village aid’ scheme 
started by the I’ublic Health department at the end of 1920 has 
already become remarkably popular, and if properly encouraged and 
supported by the hoards should be a most valuable means of hygiene 
propaganda.*’ 

14. There does not, however, seem much hope that district beards 
will do much for rural reconstruction. A sub-eemmittee for this 
kind of work could be set up under section £6, but hitherto 1 believe 
that the Bijnor district hoard alone has set up such a committee, and 
I am unable to say whether it is working on lines which are likely to 
be successful or not. Such a committee will he useless unless it 
includes local officers of the Agricultural, Co-operative, Educational 
and other departments, and also local gentlemen of influence who are 
interested in the subject but aro not members of the board. Iam 
afraid that the elective principle with its disruptive and frictional 
tendencies will be a fatal hindrance to much advance under the aegis 
of district toaids, apart from the fact that most boaids are short of 
funds and have already more duties than they can perforin. Where a 
district hoard is willing and able to take up this work it should be 
encouraged to do so, and should take the place of the district organ¬ 
ization society (to which I hhall refer later), but the district board 
committee which deals with reconstruction shoffld TSt-lude the loial 
officers mentioned above. 

15. I will now give some account of what is being done by the 
departments which are maitily concerned with rural welfare, namely, 
education, agriculture, co-operative and public health. 

CO OPKRaTiyE. 

16. It is a mistake to connect co-operation only with credit socie¬ 
ties. Co-operation is a method or way of doing things and is appli¬ 
cable to almost any economic or social endeavour in which men combine 
for their mutual good, its definition as “ an association of individuals 
to secure a common economic end by honest means ” (Strickland — 
Introduction to Co-operation in India) has been extended, and the 
co-operative method is now also applied in practice to social and educa¬ 
tional activities. it is the opposite of individualism and differs from 
socialism or com munism in that it does not subordinate the individual 
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•to a kind of bogey called the State. It does not say “ Do this because 
it is for the good of the State, ” but “ Do this because it is for your good 
•and for the good of those who are working with you ”• The co-opera¬ 
tive method is very attractive, specially iu theory, and I do not wish 
to decry either its utility or its attractiveness, but the application of 
its principles to specific activities is complicated and difficult, its 
demands are great and the discipline which it imposes on its votaries is 
severe. 

17. There were last year (1923-2 )) 5,390 agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties with a membership of 127,500 and a capital of Rs. 1,03,44,635, 
but this number includes “ a large number of useless societies which 
are such only in name”. Yet the Punjab with half the population 
has 19,400 societies with a membership of 6| lakhs and a working 
capital of Rs, 1,600 lakhs. We must accept it as a fact that the 
co-operative movement here has not been so successful as was hoped, 
though in places, e.g., the Tatmi and Bhabar, there has been consider¬ 
able success, and we must regret that the department has to busy itself 
in lopping off dead branches and tending stunted growths instead 
of guiding the healthy progress of strong trees. 

18. There is an excellent account of the co-operative movement in 
these provinces in Chapter VI of the report of the United Provinces 
Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee. Paragraph 317 contains some 
very sound suggestions for future action. 

19. The department has recently ventured into schemes of rural 
development, and the repo-t for 1928-29 shows 26 societies for rural 
reconstruction or better living. The work is admittedly experimental 
and isconfinad to the districts of Partabgarh, Benares and Lucknow, 
It is the declared intention of the department to go slow and to avoid 
the old mistakes of starting societies broadcast without adequate 
means of supervision. I quote the Registrar’s words:— 

“ The desire to spread the benefits of rural reconstruction as 
widely as poss'bd^is intelligible, but I fear that in our enthusiasm we 
are likely to make the same mistake as we made some years ag > in 
the spread of co-operation, and the result may be the same. I think 
it is a sounder policy to cover the whole of one or two districts instead 
of dissipating our energies trying to do a little here or a little there in 
order to please people, or because the ground appears to be favour¬ 
able owing to the presence of some temporary factors. If by organ¬ 
ized and systematic development we can really improve conditions in 
one district as a whole, that would show us the way to success else¬ 
where. ” 

20. I give below a more detailed account of the work in these 
districts. 

21. The main-spring of the movement is Pandit Gursewak Singh 
Upadhya, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

22. In Partabgarh and Benares there is a district rural recons¬ 
truction association, of which the district officer is president, consist- 
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ing of a number of non-officials and the local representatives of the 
departments connected directly with village welfare, namely, co-ope¬ 
rative, agriculture, health, education (district board), court of wards,, 
cattle-breading and well-boring. 

23. The objects of these associations are given in Appendix A. 

24. It is not quite clear how far they are actively working, but 
even if the actual work is being done by departmental officers and 
others, it is very useful, or rather it is essential to have a central 
body which can co-ordinate and stimulate energies and deal authorita¬ 
tively with any questions that may be referred to it. 

Partabg\rh. 

25. Intensive work is being done in five centres by the co¬ 
operative department, aided mainly by the officers of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Public Health departments. The most striking features of 
the work are :— 

(1) the concentration of efforts on selected areas ; 

(2) the combination of energy by the officers of all departments 

directly concerned with village welfare. 

26. I visited three such villages, Khajuri, Pura Ajmer (Bishnath- 
ganj) and Sangramgarh. All were remarkably clean. No heaps of 
rubbish or manure, sanitary hollows largely filled up, soakage pits 
constructed in place of cesspools, large areas of improved crops, use 
of improved implements for agriculture, village medical aid, etc. 

27. The method is co-operative, and there is in each village a 
reconstruction society in which hearly every family is represented, 
e. g., in Khajuri 70 out of 80 families were represented, in Bishnoth- 
ganj 26 out of 28, and in Sangramgarh 121 out of 123. There is a. 
general panchayat of nine or ten members with subordinate pancha- 
yats or committees for (1) agriculture, (2) sanitation, (3) adult educa¬ 
tion, (4) physical culture, (5) arbitration, (6) community singing. 

28. The objects of a village reconstructioir soewty are given in 
Appendix B, 

29. I note below the chief activities of these societies and their 
results :—• 

(1) Agricultur ,j .— Increasing use of better seed and improved 
implements, better cultivation, storage of manure in pits in fields, 
use of silo pits, well-boriug. 

(2) Sanitation and medical. —Cleaner villages, no manure pits, 
soakage pits instead of cesspools, the removal of pigs, the repair and 
cleaning of wells by joint labour, distribution of medicine under the 
village aid system, 

(3) Adult education.—'this is done in evening classes by a selected 
teacher and consists not only of literary work, but of genera! instruc¬ 
tion. The result is said to show itself in greater receptivity of new 
ideas and a general widening of view. 
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( 4 ) Physical culture .—Consists in teaching various indigenous 
stick games, wrestling, etc. 

(5) Oomviunity singing. —Hymns, songs, etc., are taught and 
sung ; also short plays are acted. 

30. In addition to the above among practical results may bo cited 
a reduction in expenditure on marriages (seven cases were cited at 
Pura Ajmer), Thakurs using the plough themselves, settlement of 
disputes by arbitration and a general desire for improvement. 

81. There are live centres of activity in the district, and the 
results in 1929-30 may be briefly summed up as follows:—Improved 
seed was sown in 4,138 bighas, 2,340 manure pits were dug, 894 patients 
were treated under the village aid system, 97 soakage pits were made, 
124 adults were under instruction in seven schools, twelve wells were 
improved and 153 were disinfected, 87 village aiders, 24 dais and six 
village guides were trained, and eighteen agricultural implements were 
jointly purchased. 

32. A training class, mainly for supervisors of the Co-operative 
department, has been opened at the Government Demonstration 
Farm, and practical training is given in every kind of agricultural 
operation. A large area of the farm is worked entirely by the 
students who do all the work themselves, including ploughing. This 
is a sound move and will do something towards removing the ignor¬ 
ance of agriculture and lack of sympathy with village life on the part 
of the co-operative staff to which the Co-oporative Committee of 1925 
drew special attention. Theoretical and general instruction is also 
given. 

Benares. 

33. A district rural reconstruction association was founded in 
1929 at the instance of Mr. V. N. Mehta, the Collector. Twelve 
rural societies have been registered and ten more have been organ¬ 
ized. In 1928-29 the membership increased from 259 to 576. 
About a dozeff bight schools have been started and in eighteen months 
nearly 300 illiterate persons aged eighteen to 40 are said to have 
learnt to read and write. 

A class for training workers was started in November, 1928. 
Twenty district board teachers and five others have taken a six 
months course of rural economics, co-operution, village administra¬ 
tion, the theory and practice of adult education, theoretical and 
practical farming, first-aid,Routing, etc. This class is managed by 
the Co-operative department and receives an annual grant of 
Us. 4,500 from Government. It corresponds to the rural school of 
economy at Gurgaon. 

34. The Commissioner (Mr, E. F. Oppenheim) who has visited 
four villages -writes I was favourably impressed with w’hat I saw. 
The workers have undoubtedly won the confidence of the villagers. 
The villagers themselves are keen on the werk. They have gained 
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confidence and self-respect. I do not think that much is possible for 
many years to improve village sanitation. So long as the mud house 
is the rule a high standard of cleanliness is almost impossible. On 
the other hand, |a good deal has been done to make village life 
happier. As regards your last question I think it most desirable to 
expand tbe movement.” 

35. The Collector (Mr. B E. Dreyfus) has inspected six societies 

and says: The work is going on well, and I think that the idea is a 

promising one. At my suggestion the Agricultural department are 
taking special interest in these villages and have kept a stock of 
improved implements in each of them. This year I am arranging for 
distribution of improved sugarcane seed. The district health staff 
are al?o running their village aid scheme as a branch of the societies’ 
aotivities in some of the centres, and it will be extended to others as 
funds permit. The adult education class is proving a success and is 
popular. Physical culture appliances have been purchased from a 
sum of Rs. 1,500 allotted by Government and a tournament is being 
held in the first week of March. In many of the villages the societies 
have been invested with powers under tbe Village Panchayat Act 
and members are encouraged to decide their disputes by arbitration 
instead of going to the regular courts. 

The defect at present is that a very few non-officials take any 
interest in the movement. As you know, most of the big landholders 
are not residents, but live in Benares itself. They rarely visit their 
villages and leave the work of management to their karindas. The 
movement will have to bo done through official agency for some years 
to come, and it is doubtful whether it will survive if that support is 
withdrawn.” 

Lucknow. 

36. Mr. B. G. Walton, the Commissioner,Jhas kindly visited most 
of the reconstructive villages. His views are given below :— 

“The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. J, E. Pedley,*fhd after him 
Mr. A. Monro, have shown interest in village improvement work. I 
understand that a district committee is being or has been formed. 

The first village which I saw is Bahargaon, where I was accom¬ 
panied,] by Pandit Gursewak Singh Upadhya and the District Medi¬ 
cal Health Officer. There was also an agricultural assistant present 
and a representative of the Educational department, The village 
is held by pattidars who appeared to be tolerantly amused with the 
new fangled scheme. I gathered, however, that there had been 
some ill-feeling at one time. The village has a fine open space in 
its middle and some attempt had been made to segregate the cattle. 

The village walls are well decorated with elementary sanitary 
and such like advice written up in Hindi. There are plenty of 
soakage pits which carry the stillage water from houses. Manure 
is stored outsid; the village site. There is also a modd village shop 
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the owner of which keeps his wares in neatly arranged empty kero¬ 
sene tins: ha has 24 moral maxims written down in a little note 
book and I suppose refreshes his memory of them before ho does 
any business. They have a medicine box which is dispensed by 
the chief man in the movement ; registers of births and deaths 
are also kept. But there are two deep pits fro n which the village 
was originally dug, which must breed mosquitos, I suggested stock¬ 
ing those with chilwas. 

“On the agricultural side they have 103 acres under Pusa wheat 
which was a line sight; they said that they had grown improved 
cotton and they have some Mestoa ploughs. They hope to establish 
a seed store. 

“ There is a night school presided over by a head teacher from 
a neighbouring village—they have no ordinary village school. There 
were about 25 men attending the school. I did not inquire how 
many of them had already jtnbibed instruction in their childhood. 
The pupils narrated the neighbourly deeds which they had recently 
done, including assistance at a fair in the vicinity. 

,: On the whole, this village presented a very encouraging ap¬ 
pearance, and I think that tho inhabitants were genuinely interested 
in the movement and satisfied with the progress made. 

“37, The next village which I saw was Chandpur, belonging bo 
the Raja of Itaunja, who was present and inclined to be helpful It 
was a much poorer village than Bahargaon. A night school is hold 
here also, aud tho pupils showed their games which they play as 
adult .scouts. They have not so many soakage pits as Bahargaon, 
and they have no agricultural improvements to display. It was 
somewhat curious that they soemad to In so little interested in the 
agricultural enterprise of Bahargaon which is quite near. 1 gather¬ 
ed that the movement is less advanced hero than in Bargadua. I 
suggested they should go aud visit Bahargaon. 

“ At the reouest of the District Medical Health 0 'finer I looked 
at Bargadua. Here the Co-operative department has not got to work 
and this village contrasted very unfavourably with Bahargaon, and 
even Chandpur. It has two sanitary wells, a hospital b)x, and a 
■dai - also a few soakage pits, but it stihek me as being very dirty 
aud it seemed absurd to pursue minor sanitary improvements while 
people wore still digging earth out of a noisome pit. In this village 
the people did not seem to be interested—partly, perhaps, because 
the only activities were sanitary aud partly because the people’s 
co-operation had not been obtained. 

“I saw also Dhanwara and Marui in the Mohanlalgauj area. 
Dhanwara has a library and adult school, a garden, soakage pits, and 
external manure pits. But the village did not strike me as clean 
and the garden did not amount to much. Marui was better —I think 
the population is chiefly lowish caste. They also had the usual 
aoees-iories of soakage pits and external manure pits. 
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“ 1 have been thinking about what I have seen and I have dis¬ 
cussed the movement with Indian friends. One gentleman said 
that he foresaw the time when each village would have a sort of 
council of elders—responsible substantial tenants who would guide 
and lead public opinion—giving advice to people who were in trouble 
with their zamindars or other folk, and keeping them out of foolish 
litigation. Another said that the result he foresaw was a council 
of workers which would set at naught all kinds of authority. It 
seems to me that the experiment should he tried. Where they 
have a better living society the paneh should also be the judicial 
panchayat under the Act; this would give them more authority. 
Also in the old days there used to be village school committees which 
might be revised and made over to the panch. If there is to be power 
there will be more enthusiasm for the movement. The mukhia might 
ordinarily be the sarpaneb, and he might also be made a correspon¬ 
dent regarding crops to the Agriculture department. 

“ Village uplift will not work unless agricultural improvement be 
made the chief feature of the organisation—for the people are most 
interested in it and may accept the movement if they can be sure 
that it will benefit them materially. 

“ I have my doubts about the reality of adult education. Many 
of the pupils produced for inspection are probably men who had 
attended village schools as boys. The books used were in some in¬ 
stances childish. 

“ What 1 saw was good. But I do not quite see how it is to be 
extended so as to have any appreciable effect on the country side. 
The difficulties are money and men. The zamindars will not, I think, 
help with money, and the district boards cannot, even if they would. 

“ The Court of Wards can and does do something in well-to-do 
estates. It does not amount to much when the enormous area of the 
provinces is considered. Jn fact, I do not see who can find the money 
unless better living societies are prepared to find if themselves and to 
this extent it might be worthwhile going on with the work in the 
hope that the neighbours of the villages already undergoing experi¬ 
ment may feel inclined to pursue a higher degree of comfort." 

Cost. 

38. It is very difficult to estimate the cost of the work which is 
being done in these disiricts, because the greater part of it is done by 
officers who are paid from other sources aria do this work in addition 
to their ordinary duties. The actual extra cost at present is conse¬ 
quently small and consists mainly of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per mensem for 
each adult school. 

39. As regards the cost of extension the Registrar estimates that 
if development runs on present linos and existing co-opera'ive societies 
are converted into reconstruction societies all that will be required 
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is to decrease the size of the supervisor’s circle from 30 to 15 
societies and provide for teachers for adult schools. But as the 
area of operations extends more inspectors will also be wanted and 
existing societies will not be available for conversion. 

40. It is estimated that ultimately at least one guide will be 
required for each group of 25 to 30 villages and one inspector for 
every five guides. Thus for 150 villages the cost per mensem would 
be Rs. 150 for the inspector and Rs. 250 for five village guides, or a 
total of about Rs, 5,000 per annum apart from the cost of adult 
education. During the early period a larger staff would be necessary. 
At this rate the cost of dealing with all the villages of the province, 
apart from the extra superior staff that would be necessary, amounts 
to 350 lakhs a year. This does not take into account the extra agri¬ 
cultural and sanitary staff which will be necessary to assist the Co¬ 
operative department. These figures show that any wide expansion 
of this scheme is oat of the question and that its chief advantage 
may be said to consist in its educational value, and the influence it 
may have in inducing people to improve their surroundings by their 
own efforts. If it is found that surrounding villages do not copy 
the example of the selected villages, and either ask for the formation 
of similar societies or adopt their methods, the experiment may be 
classed as a failure. 

41. I give below brief accounts of other uplift activities which 
have come to my notice. 

42. In the Ajudhia estate, Fyzabad, a beginning is beiug made 
under the direction of Pandit Kashi Nath, Court of Wards Special 
Manager, It is not being dour on the intensive lines adopt d in 
Purtabgarh, and it is primarily based on co-operative reconstruction 
societies. Adult education is being given in seven villages ; scouts 
have been started in 21 schools; 8,000 manure pits outside villages 
have been dug ; successful efforts to popularise better cane seed, the 
Persian wheel and improved type of sugarcane mills have been made. 

43. In ITOncki a model village called “ Meri Umed ” has been con¬ 
stituted by the Court of Wards at the suggestion of Mr. B. J. K. 
Hallowes, the Deputy Commissioner, and is reported to be a success, 
and to be stimulating interest in improved dwellings. The main 
features are : detached, better ventilated and conveniently planned 
houses, an uncultivated belt for grazing, threshing floors, playgrounds, 
etc., a central “ panchayat ghar ” a drainage system, a school, a garden 
for which two mali tenants are responsible, and a co-operative society. 
A few simple sanitary rult j s have been made, and are being enforced 
by the panchayat which consists of four pane lies with the school¬ 
master as sarpanch. 

44. Mr. Krishna Prasad, Collector of Bulandshahr, is taking great 
interest in the uplift movement in that district, but work is still in an 
experimental stage and ha9 not been organized, and is at present 
hindered by the civil disobedience campaign. There is as yet no 
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combined effort by tbe different departments. The co-operative 
movement has been a failure, and the district board recently passed 
a resolution that the district health scheme is doing no good and 
should be abolished. 

45. In agricultural advance there has boen considerable activity. 
A number of farms have been started, many tube wells are under 
construction, and several huudred Persian wheels (rahat) are being 
worked, most of them by camels, which the Collector says are both 
more efficient and more economical than bullocks. Extensive boring 
operations have been started and 40 bulls for breeding purposes are 
being supplied to landholders, who have undertaken to look' after 
them. 

46. A physical culture scheme wa3 inaugurated last year, and 
the committee have employed a whole-time instructor to teach indi¬ 
genous and other sirnp'e games, physical oxercises in schools and 
villages. His efforts have extended to I3& schools and 73 villages. 
Government have contributed Its. 2,000, and the district hoard is 
giving Rs. 800 annually. 

47. The staff’ seems to hive devoted their energies mainly to 
cleaning up villages. It is the practice to select 48 villages and to 
require each sanitary inspector to clean four villages each month. 
A considerable number of manure pits have been dug, and bye-laws 
have been framed by the district board requiring people of villages 
in which the health staff have operated to keep their manure in pits 
outside the village The Collector has seen hundreds of such pits 
and says that villagers are getting injo the way of taking their sweep¬ 
ings, etc., to them, but that apart from this the people are not living 
a more sanitary life The work of cleaning, filling up hollows, con¬ 
structing rubbish pits, etc , is done by the labour gangs, which are 
permanently employed The village-aid system has been introduced, 
642 village aiders and 248 d.iis are said to have been trained, and 74 
medicine boxes have been prepared. 

48. It is thus clear that a good deal is being done in this district, 
but without better organization a good deal of the effort will be wasted. 
It is not of much use to clean up a village unless the people are going 
to keep it clean. “ It is irksome," the Collector remarks, “for villa¬ 
gers to go to a distance to deposit their rubbish. If the public health 
scheme were abolished the pits would cease to be used.” In other 
words, public opinion has not yet been educated, 

49. In Meerut, through the efforts of Ms. D. J, K. Coghill, Joint 
Magistrate, a Rural Development Association has been formed with 
72 life members who have paid Its 50 each and 420 ordinary mem¬ 
bers who pay Rs, 3 per annum The Collector is president of the 
executive committee wh4ch consists of landholders and officials of the 
Revenue, Agriculture, Public Health, Co-operative, Court of Wards, 
Education and Canal departments. The objects of the Association 
are given in Appendix D. 
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50. Work has begun in seven villages which have been selected as 
centres, and four teachers have been trained at the Benares Rural 
Training Class and have been appointed in selected villages for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. If the district health scheme is introduced the Public 
Health department have arranged to apply it to these villages first. 
Men trained in Gurgaon are being obtained as village 'guiders, and it 
is expected that the Ingraham Institute ct Ghaziabad will be able 
to keep up a supply of- trained men. These “ guiders ” will work 
permanently in one or two villages until the work can be handed over 
either to some influential manor men or to a panchayat. The main— 
spring of action is to interest zamindars and others who are connected 
with villages rather than to departmentalize. 

51. For funds the Association is relying on a recurring Government 
grant and a small income of about a thousand rupees a year from, 
members’ subscription. 

52. The Association, as will be seen from the above, provides the 
necessary co-oidinating organization and has started .vork on the 
right lines, namely, by concentration on selected centres and by 
obtaining the co-operation of those departments of Government which' 
are interested in rural advance. 

53. In Farrukbabad uplift co-operative societies have been formed 
in six villages, mainly through the efforts of the Inspector of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies with the help of officers of other departments. The 
societies have adopted resolutions to give up gambling and liquor, to 
curtail ceremonial expenses, to»elean their wells yearly, to store 
manure in pits, to settle disputes amicably, to use improved seed and 
implements, to keep their villages clean, to improve their cattle, to 
step child marriages, aud encourage thrift. These resolutions are 
supposed to be enforced by the panchayats, i.e , the executive commit¬ 
tees of societies, who can impose fines. 

54. The me <ement is at present experimental, and has not made 
much progress and there is a lac k ol funds. Some work has been done, 
e.g , each village has a first-aid dispensary, two adult schools have been 
started, and in several villages there are seva dais or social service 
volunteers. Improved implements have been purchased, and improved 
seed and sugaicane are being popularized. 

Fatehvuk. 

55. A co-operative bbtfcer-farming society has been started in 
Fatehpur. This is the first example in this province of a type of 
society which has been remarkably successful in the Punjab “ Ouo 
of the strongest recommendations of the Royal Commission is that 
they should be tried in other provinces. The members pledge them¬ 
selves to follow the advice of the .Agriculture department in cultivat¬ 
ing their land and to carry out a programme of agricultural improve¬ 
ment prepared for them by the expert staff.” 
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56. In Pilibhit a Rural Uplift Committee has been formed and 
efforts are being made to remove manure pits outside the abadi, to 
improve village lanes, and fill up pits. 

Agriculture. 

57. No department has a closer connexion with rural develop¬ 
ment than that of agriculture. Agriculture is almost the sole source 
of rural wealth, and the economic advancement of the cultivator 
is directly, and his moral and social progress is indirectly, bound up 
with it. 

58, Rural development is vitally dependent both on the experi¬ 
mental work of agricultural experts and on the department’s ability 
to secure the adoption of tho results of their work by the cultivators 
themselves, Unless the latter object is attained all the efforts made 
are in vain. The Director is fully alive to this. In the report for 
the year ending June, 1928, he writes :—“ I have examined thoroughly 
that part of the Royal Commission’s report dealing with demonstra¬ 
tion and propaganda, .1 think the usefulness of departmental farms' 
has been understated, but I go further than the report aB regards 
village demonstration. 1 am convinced that no advance whatever is 
possible without a wide expansion of this method of educating the 
agricultural worker. It has been, and always will be, the central 
feature of our work. Village demonstration is increasing satisfac¬ 
torily in these provinces. 1 have often pointed out in debates in the 
Legislative Council and in these reports that all sections of the 
department are organized to lead u# to it, The following statement 
shows the increase in the area on which it has been carried out 
during the last five years : — 

Acres, 

1924 ... ... ... 56,910 

1925 ... ... ,.. 79,218 

1926 ... ... ... 125 836 

1927 .. ... ... 122,125 

1928 ... ... 195,430 

“ The report of tho Royal Commission contains a useful review of 
the methods of demonstration employed in different parts of India. 
An examination of this material leads to the following conclusions as 
far as the United Provinces is concerned : - 

(1) The method now widely used in these provinces of demon¬ 

stration carried out by the department on land hired from 
the cultivator is best suited for the early stages of' t he 
introduction of new methods under village conditions ; 

(2) such demonsiration should be concentrated in definite areas 

or groups of villages ; 

(3) when an improvement has proved successful and has been 

established in a number of villages by this means it can 
be extended in fresh places by demonstrations carried out 
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by the cultivator on his own land under the guidance of 
the departmental start’, 5 ’ 

59. Close contact with the “ reconstruction” work of the Co¬ 
operative department was a feature of the demonstration work in the 
Eastern Circle, and the staff of the department took an active part in 
the work of the adult education societies in Benares and Partabgarh. 
The Director considers that such societies can be made valuable instru¬ 
ments for spreading agricultural improvements to rural areas if' worked 
in conjunction with field demonstrations, and that the Agricultural 
department possesses the organization in its demonstration staff 
to make good use of them. There are now seventeen agricultural 
associations which work in close contact with the Department of Agri- 
culture'in demonstration, and the use of improved seed, implements 
and methods, 

60. The estimated area under improved crop3 introduced by the 
Agricultural department is— 


Wheat ... 


Acres. 
... 1,115,000 

Cotton 

• « » 

210,000 

Barley .. 


36,000 

Grain 

„ jVfiiirfflHHfpMpRy 

46,000 

Kharif crops 

.. 

82,000 


Total 

... 1,489,000 


The Director considers Its. 10 per acre to be a conservative 
estimate of the increase obtained by the combined effect of better 
varieties and improved cultivation. On this basis the increased 
returns for the above area will be in a normal year Rs. 148'9 lakhs. 

61. Improved varieties of sugarcane, one of the notable successes 
of the department, were sown in 514,699 acres. The Director estimates 
the increased value of the outturn at Rs. 150'7 lakhs. Thus the total 
increase from improved crops amounts to approximately Rs. 300 lakhs 
in a normal year. This figure is bound to increase, because the 
sowing of improved seed is spreading rapidly. Where improved cano 
lias been sown the increased profit is so obvious that the old varieties 
are falling into disuse. 

62. Farms, if run properly, are very useful as demonstrations. 
They help the ordinary cultivator to get better seed and teach him 
better methods of cultivation. There are now 859 privately-owned 
farms worked with the advice of the Agricultural department. I 
visited the farms at Mundia and Qokan in Shahjahanpur. The history 
of the improved cane in the former village was interesting. Beginning 
with, two acres it increased to 75 acres in the fourth year, and in 
live years had completely driven out the old varieties, not only 
from Mundia but from all the neighbourhood. In both villages 
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enquiries showed that not only were the owners making large profits, 
but that cultivators from all sides were copying their methods, and I 
was informed that an ordinary cultivator using good seed and with 
partly improved cultivation and the ordinary crushing machine got 
double the outturn that he used to get from the old varieties. 

63 . Two methods of demonstration are adopted — 

(1) To get a cultivator to cultivate according to instructions, i.e,. 

to sow improved seed and to use improved methods ; 

(2) to cultivate through departmental agency. 

The latter method is the easier, but the former is more likely to 
produce imitators, for cultivators doubt their ability to do what Gov- 
ernment with its large resources can do. 

64. In both cases the object is the same, namely, to show the 
villagers the successful results of better Warming and to induce them 
to adopt the same principles. In villages where such demonstrations 
are made facilities for getting improved seed, etc., are provided. 

65. Much useful work is also done in sinking tube-wells and 
increasing the water supply of ordinary wells by boring. Total num¬ 
bers are not available, but last year 73 tube-wells were completed 
and 538 successful borings wore made. 

66. I visited the tube-well farm at Kaserua in Budaun. This well 
was made by the co-operative bank, and, on the failure of the latter, 
was taken over by Government. It irrigates 19 acres ofland acquired 
by the Agriculture department as a»demonstration farm and about 100 
acres of other land. The farm supplies water, seed, and manure on 
credit to the cultivators of tho land which is irrigated from the well. 
Only improved seed (mainly cane and wheat) is supplied, and l wa 3 
informed chat such seed was spread in all directions each year, both 
in larger areas and in move villages, improved methods of growing 
cane are also being adopted in the neighbouring villages. The people 
told me that their chief needs were -(I) Water; <2) Explanation 
of better methods of cultivation, and (3) Manuro. The scarcity of 
manure they mentioned as a special difficulty. 

67. I have mentioned this well to show what can be done by a 
mixture of demonstration, expert advice and practical help. The 
Settlement Officer writes “ The fine crops.grown on the light dry soil 
round the Ka-erua tube-well are unparalleled elsewhere, and show 
that what is needed is more tube-wells or Canals. ” 

68. The improvement of cattle-breeding is another activity of' 
the Agricultural department, and the scheme has not been materially 
altered by the recommendations of the Royal Commission. Tho 
concentration of the issue of bulls to controlled areas, and the supervi¬ 
sion of breeding in those areas are special features of the work. The 
progress of this work is shown by tho increase in the issue of bulls 
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from 46 in 1922-23 to 635 in 1927-28. The recommendation of the 
Royal Commission urging close association between the Irrigation 
and Agriculture departments appears to have been followed, and various 
problems are under joint investigation. 

69. I have dealt with the work of the Department of Agriculture 
at considerable length because no scheme of rural development can 
have the faintest chance of permanent success unless it is closely 
linked with agricultural improvement. If agriculture languishes 
the whole countryside will languish, and the possibility of advance in 
other directions will disappear The Director in existing circnm- 
slances prefers the direct or individual method of propaganda, seed 
distribution, etc., to the co-operative method, but be is very willing 
to help any societies that are formed, and would probably admit that 
the members of a rural reconstruction society would be more receptive 
of new ideas, and more willing to act on expert advice than any 
ordinary group of individuals. He douhts, however, whether such 
societies, unless constantly stimulated by official guidance or pressure, 
will stand in discipline that co-operative effort implies, and thinks 
that in the end it is only the individual interest that will survive. 

70. It has been suggested that arrangements should be made 
for the delivery of seed in the village and similarly for its collection 
(when repayable in kind) instead of requiring the cultivator to go to 
the seed d$p6t in person, and incur the risk of delay and other incon¬ 
venience caused by petty officials. 

Education. 

71. The number of the district board primary schools at the end 
of 1928-29 was 14,803 with an enrolment of 904,893. About a lakh of 
boys in the rural areas attended aided schools, so the total number 
at school was approximately one million. The total cost of primary 
education (including municipal schools) was Rs. 84,15,810, to which 
Government contributed Rs. 58,94,908, i.e., about two-thirds of the 
total cost. 

72. Literacy is a very important factor in rural development. 
The greater the degree of literacy the quicker is progress likely to 
be. The literate agriculturist is more receptive of new ideas, and 
in addition to understanding the map of his holding and the patwari 
records, etc,, he is in a better position to learn new ways for increas¬ 
ing the output of his land, and for improving his cattle. If all the 
boys who are shown as attending school, attended it until they could 
read and write well, the literacy of the countryside would increase at 
a very rapid pace. But the attendance figures are swollen by large 
number- of boys who only attend for a year or two, and leave long 
before they are literate ”. This wastage is well known to every 
visitor to a village school. More than half the children are in the 
infant classes. “ Only 36,000 annually pass the primary examination. 
If the children made regular yearly progress throughout the classes 
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150,000 would every year pass out of clasB IV instead of 36,000 as at 
present (“ Primary Education ” by H. R. Harrop, 1928). 

Stagnation is (ascribed to irregular attendance and to inefficient 
and ineffective teaching. Irregular attendance is partly due to the 
ignorance and apathy of the parents and partly to their opinion that 
their sons are not obtaining the kind of teaching which will make 
them better farmers. It is said that Government are now taking 
steps to provide the right kind of education and are altering the 
system so as to make it of more practical use, and to adopt the teach¬ 
ing of reading, writing and arithmetic to the improvement of agri¬ 
culture (vide answer to Council question no. 39 by the Minister for 
Education on July 14, 1930). 

74. Government have also introduced a new subject called “ rural 
knowledge ” into the curriculum of vernacular middle schools. The 
teaching of this subject will begin this year. Teachers have been 
trained in the village training class at Benares. An alternative 
remedy is compulsory education. This has been introduced m various 
areas in 26 districts, apart from certain municipal areas, but a general 
system of compulsory education is financially impracticable at pre¬ 
sent. A system of compulsory education for those who have com¬ 
menced to attend school might have good results, and is likely to 
have a better educational effect than compulsory education in limited 
areas. It would, at any rAte, if properly applied, make the attend¬ 
ance figures a less illusory iudox of literacy, and would remove one of 
the Haws of local compulsion, namely, that of educating the menial 
classes, who, in existing economic and school conditions, are as a 
class best left out of the educational scheme. 

75. If it had been found possible to deal with this problem 

successfully when it was first raised 25 years ago there would not be 
the present need for adult schools, and literate cultivators would be 
an important factor in the countryside. How far Government are 
justified in increasing their grants to primary efclinmtion until this 
problem is solved is a matter for serious consideration. The obvious 
reply is “ How can we improve education if no increased grants are 
given? ” 1 agree that tkere^is a good deal in this answer, but it is 

quite clear that the improvement of existing institutions and present 
methods is now more important than the opening of new schools. 

76. Pari passu with education shouM come libraries. A man who 
has learnt to read will bood forget what he^ias learnt unless he continues 
to read. Very few villagers have acce-s to libraries or the means of 
purchasing books. It has been brought to my notice that there are 
very few books written in a sufficiently simple style for village readers. 
Measures for supplementing this deficiency are necessary. There are 
circulating libraries in five districts. Pilibhit, Jalaun, Gorakhpur, 
Banda and Etawah-which from the number of books issued seem 
to be popular, and 199 middle school libraries. 
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Adult education . 

77. Only a small beginning has been made. In the Partabgarh 
•scheme it is regarded as an essential adjunct to the re-construction 
society, but suitable teachers are scarce : in other districts wherever 
village advancement is being tried, it is pai t of the programme But 
only the fringe has been touched, and owing to difficulties in getting 
suitable teachers, and in arranging for inspection, and to the enormous 
expense that any appreciable extension would entail it is unlikely to 
be possible to tackle the problem effectively. It is in fact an attempt 
to make up for the deficiencies of the past, and as such must take a 
back place when compared with efforts to make up the deficiencies of 
the present and future. Moreover, mere literary education has very 
little effect. General instruction with the purpose of widening their 
outlook in the more important matter of daily life is the main requisite 
Adults cannot be taught like children and soon tire of a teacher who 
can only teach them like (Children. Consequently the more interest 
officers of the agriculture, co operative, public health and other 
departments take in such schools by means of lectures and practical 
advice the better the results are likely to be. 

Public Health department. 

78. The importance of this department in any scheme of rural 
advancement cannot, be overestimated. Health is the foundation of 
any scheme of public welfare. Material prosperity and ultimately 
oven political power depend on the physical fitness of the people and 
their capacity for work. 

79. The rural activities of the Public Health department have 
increased greatly with the introduction of the district health scheme. 
This scheme has now been introduced into 28 districts, in each of which 
the usual staff is a district radical officer of health, an assistant 
medical officer, and a sanitary inspector for each tahsil. In some 
districts labour gangs are also employed. The duties of the staff are 

(a) to combat epidemics, and 

( b ) to improve the sanitation and water supply of villages and 

the health of the people generally. 

Propaganda is a special feature of the work and is controlled by the 
Hygiene Publicity Bureau. A good deal of lecturing with and without 
the aid of the cinema is done,‘and efforts are made to stimulate what 
the Director calls “ sanitary consciousness,” 

80. Departmental officers co-operate readily with anyone, official 
or non-official, who is ready to push on their work, and they rely a 
good deal on district officers and their subordinates. They are working 
with the co-operative department in the re-construction scheme in 
Benares, Partabgarh and Lucknow, are ready to help any district 
officer who starts an “ uplift ” association or organizes any kind of 
•village advancement. 
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81. The village aid scheme (see appendix 0) has been put in opera¬ 
tion wholly in 64 s villages, and partially in 3,085 villages in the 28 dis¬ 
tricts under the district health scheme. The figures given me show that, 
18,5^1 village aiders have been trained, also 3,606 teachers. 706 scout 
masters, 8,282 patwaris, constables and chaukidars and 4,504 village 
dais, and that there are 1,199 first-aid dispensaries. It is impossible 
to say how much of this work will have a permanent value. Some 
efforts are of the window-dressing variety, e.g., the construction of 
soakage pits, which will not function for more than 4 to 6 months, and 
of rubbish pits which the people will not use. The practical result of 
the training of aiders, teachers, etc., is also an unknown factor. 

82. The present cost of the district health scheme for 28 districts 
is Rs. 6,30,693, of which the share paid by district boards is Rs. 58,506. 
In a note on the "Future Expansion of the Public Health departmento” 
the Director estimates the total cost to Government when the schemg 
is extended to all districts in the province at Rs. 11,12,000, exelndinr 
the cost of travelling dispensaries. He debits the cost of labout 
gangs only to district hoards, namely, Rs. 1,55,000. excluding the cost 
of vaccination. Thus the extra annual recurring cost to Government 
will he about 5 lakhs whenthe scheme is complete. Thero is no doub 
that this scheme should be applied to all districts. It is invaluable in 
epidemics and is essential to any project of rural reconstruction. 
Whether it is a sound principle to limit extensions in the future to 
those districts, whose hoards are willing to contribute one-third of the 
cost, is a matter of opinion. But so much can be safely laid down, 
namely, that so long as any districts are willing to contribute a third 
of the cost the scheme should ho extended to them in preference to 
districts which aro unwilling to contribute. Tho Board of Public 
Health have recently sanctioned funds for three years to enable the 
scheme to be extended to four districts which are contributing one- 
third of the cost. 

83. The Board of Public Health distribute about 2,} lakhs annually 
for works of sanitary improvement in rural areas. Tne practice is to 
give money only for those works to which half tho total cost is contri¬ 
buted locally. An exception is made in the case of work done by 
panchayats, but, so far as possible, the principle of helping those who 
help themselves, is followed. 

84. In future it might bo sound to limit grants to villages which 
have some organization, such as a panchayat, or a reconstruction 
society, etc. 

85. District) officers were recently asked by the Director of 
Public Health to report on tho sanitary improvement in rural areas 
carried out by various agencies, including village panchayats, with 
an account of the action taken under the Village Sanitation Act, 
and suggestions for further advance. The replios show that in most 
districts there is very little improvement and that very little is 
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being done. In Partabgarh and Bulandshahr appreciable progress has 
been made, and in Muttra, Moradabad, Pilibhit, Fatenpur, Unao, 
Hardoi, Sulbanpur, Fyzabad, Naini Tal and Benares a great dual of 
useful work has been done. All these districts (except Pilibhit; are 
under the district health scheme. The improvements made consist 
mainly in the repair, etc., of wells, the construction of manure pits 
and soakage pits, the removal of rubbish heaps, the opening village 
aid dispensaries, the training of dnin, and the employment of sweepers, 
but only comparatively few villages in a district are affected, and 
even in the best districts it cannot be said that more than the fringe 
of' insanitation has been touched. Nearly everywhere it is an uphill 
fight against deep-rooted conservatism and inherent apathy. 

86. It is very difficult to value the work done, and to distinguish 
between permanent and ephemeral efforts. Thus in many districts, 
teachers, aiders, pat.varis, mukhias, etc., are said to have been trained, 
but the extent of their training and their utility when trained is 
unknown. 

87. Thousands of pits for rubbish have been made, bub are they 
used? The Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad states that in the 
Ajodhia estate 8,350 such pits wore dug and that it is difficult to get 
the villagers to use them. In several villages he verified the fact that 
they were not used. 

88. The village aid system has been widely introduced in 
some districts, and many drinking wells have been improved. A 
considerable number .of soakage pits have been constructed but they 
requiro overhauling every 4 to 6 months, and there is nothing to show 
whether they are kept in order or are discarded and converted again 
into cesspools. In the majority of districts very little advance is 
being made, and it is very rare to find that any initiation is being 
taken by district boards. Such work as is being done is generally 
due to the efforts of the Public Health staff aud of occasional 
enthusiasts. 

89. Many officers point out that district boards are now primarily 
responsible for village sanitation and that they should make rales, 
that the Collector and the revenue staff, who could do most, 
are no longer concerned with sanitation, that the responsibility 
should be restored to the Collector, that no effective machinery 
exists for enforcing rules, that there is no hope for improve¬ 
ment till public opinion has been educated to insist on it, that 
party feeling in panchayats* hinders progress, and that panchayats 
are reluctant to exercise their powers. Some officers approve of 
the appointment of sweepers by panchayats: others think that 
ordinarily its absorption in this way will leav^ nothing for works 
of public utility. It is pointed out that soakage pits require 
overhauling after 4 or 5 months when they become choked and are 
discarded or converted again into cesspools, that panchayats, if left to 
themselves, would spend their money on road repairs which appeal to 
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them mors than sanitary improvements. In one district where over 
8,000 manure pits were dug, the district officer states that it is difficult 
to get the people to use them and that in many places, as he himself 
verified, they are not used at all. 

90. There is a general absence of constructive proposals and there- 
are practically no suggestions as to the line that further advance 
should take, except that intensive propaganda is necessary for 
overcoming prejudice, and that keen propagandists are wanted for this 
work. 

P.4NCHAYATS. 

91. There were on September 30, 1929, 4,779 village panchayats. 
They are established to “assistjin the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, and also to effect improvements in the sanitation and 
other common concerns of villages ". Thus their primary function is to 
decide petty cases, and judging from the number of cases decided by 
them last year, namely, 1,13,400, they seem to be performing useful 
duties. 

92. Under’section 65 of the United Provinces Village Panchayats 
Act, 1920 (Act VI of 1920) it is the duty of the panehayat to arrange 
within its circle, subject to rules made by Government, for the 
improvement of education, public health and the supply of drinking 
water and for the maintenance of village tracks and works of public 
utility. Funds are provided from the village fund, which consists of 
fees, fines and contributions from Government, local bodies or private 
persons. District and divisional •reports on their progress are 
encouraging. 

93. In the Agra division they took a keen interest in the improve¬ 
ment of village sanitation, such as construction and repair of wells, 
filling up of depressions and ropairs of village paths, meeting the 
expense out of their funds, supplemented by private subscriptions. 

94. In Bareilly they are described as a graat benefit to the 
public, but the movement is said to flourish only where it receivos 
official encouragement and guidance. In some of the districts of this 
division they showed commendable zeal in dealing with village sanitary 
problems and in carrying out; sanitary works from money supplied 
by the Board of Public Health. 

95. All district reports in the Benates division show that pro¬ 
gress has been made, but recognize the need of close supervision, 

96. In the Lucknow and Fyzabad divisions their working is 
generally satisfactory, and they “ serve a definitely useful purpose 
both in the settlement of petty disputes and in the exercise of minor 
executive functions aed have a real educative value in tha villages.” 

97. A general survey of their work in the province shows that 
though irregularities and party factions and indifference mar their 
utility in places, they have proved a very useful institution. No pro¬ 
gress is prossible in the country sido unless there is in the vi llage 
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some authority which can deal with the various sanitary and public 
works which affect village life. The lambardar and the mukhia have 
neither executive power nor money, and where there is no panchuyat 
there is no authority and no person whose duty it is to fill up a hole 
in a village lane, or to repair the village drinking well. 

98. The panohayat supplies a real need in village administration, 
and should be fostered and encouraged. Grants for village works 
given by the Board of Public Health should be limited to villages 
which have a panchayat or some kind of rural reconstruction society. 
Supervision is required, but not interference, as it is necessary to 
encourage self-reliance. Being residents of the village, the members 
of the panchayat are themselves affected by village improvements, 
and except in very isolated instances are not likely to defy the 
opinion of their neighbour by squandering their funds on useless 
works. It might be possible later on to combine panohayats into 
groups or unions under a group panchayat with powers of supervision 
and control. 

99. Where there is a rural reconstruction society, the panchayat 
should be composed of members of the society selected by it, and 
appointed on its selection by the appointing authority. This will 
provide a modified form of election without the disadvantages of a 
regulated election, which is unsuitable in villages. The usual method 
is to appoint persons recommended by the tahsildar or kanungo. 
Panohayats so selected should have jurisdiction only in the village to 
which the society belongs. 

Rural DevelopmentjBoard. 

100, There is a Development Board, but it has never functioned. 
It is necessary that there should be some central authority to deal 
with rural reconstruction and to co-ordinate the headquarters depart¬ 
ments in the same way as a district association co-ordinates the work 
of the local departmental officers, and to exercise a general control 
and supervision over the district work. A mere advisory board is 
useless. Its resolutions carry little weight with the departments 
and its labours are apt to be infructuous. if the Development Board 
is reconstituted, any funds which Government are prepared to spend 
on rural reconstruction and money included in the co-operative and 
education or other budgets for uplift work and adult education, etc., 
should be placed at its disposal: It will thou exercise real functions 
and will have vitality, like the Board of Public Health, which is the 
only Board now in existence which, to my knowledge, is performing 
really useful work. 

101, It should be constituted on the lines of the Rural Community 
Board in the Punjab (vide appoudix E), but it will not be desirable 
to start district associations everywhere as in the Punjab, until more 
experience has been gained from existing district associations. 

The preceding pages show that a good deal of work is being done 
in various ways for rural development, but it is largely experimental 
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and tentative and some times haphazard. In some cases it lacks 
organization and in others owing to the absence of any recognized 
authority to carry it on there is likely to be little lasting effect. 

103. District organization. —The district board is the proper 
district authority for reconstruction work, but for inaptitude and lack 
of funds such boards are unlikely to render tnuoh assistance. It is, 
therefore, necessary to form some kind of district association. 

104. This association is required to co-ordinate, and guide and 
assist departmental and non-official energies, to supervise and control 
the village authorities, and to interest in village development land¬ 
holders and others who are concerned with the advancement of the 
.countryside. 

105. Such an association should ordinarily be registered either 
under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912 (Act II of 1912) or the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913 (Act VII of H)13) (section 26), or under 
the Soei ties Registration Act, I860 (Act XXI of i860). It might be 
desirable for Government to refuse recognition or aid to an unregis¬ 
tered association, but this is a point which requires consideration. 

.106. Village organization. —A village organization or authority 
is essential. This is necessary to stabilize the work done and to safe¬ 
guard it against relapse and to extend it. It would probably be un¬ 
wise to insist upon any standard form of organization. Where there 
is a village reconstruction society, this will bo suitable ; in other cases 
tho paachayat appointed under the United Provinces Village Pancha- 
yat Act, 1920 (Act VI of 1920) ; in others a pauchayat ad hoc ; in 
others an influential landholder, or’any one or two suitable men. 
The main thing is to secure some form of responsible authority in tho 
village capable of keeping advancement up to a reasonable pitch of 
efficiency and of preventing relapse. 

107. The be3t forms of organization arc in my opinion the recons¬ 
truction society and the panchayat. The range of the former is wider 
as it covers or can cover all rural activities, while the latter is con¬ 
cerned mainly with the settlement of disputes and works of sanitation 
and public utility. There is no reason why the legal power of a 
panchayat should not be conferred on selected members of a recons¬ 
truction society and I think that this should ordinarily be done. 

SUMMiBr. 

1, In conclusion I recommend that— 

(1) The Development Board be reconstituted (paragraph 100). 

(2) District associations be formed in those districts where 

local interest has been stimulated (paragraph 103). 

(3) Village panchayats or better living societies be extended 

(paragraphs 98 and 99). 

(4) The district public health scheme be extended to districts 

which subscribe one-third of the cost (paragraph 82), 
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(5) The problem of rural advancement bo attacked simultane¬ 

ously from different directions to yield substantial results. 

(6) Constructive work should be intensive and should be con¬ 

centrated on specific villages or areas. 

^7) All departments and agencies should pool their activities 
and work in close co-operation in such areas. 

(8) Extension should not be made haphazard, but in accordance 

with the sufficiency of funds and the means of preventing 
relapse. 

(9) Departmental agencies should not be hampered by requiring 

them to adopt co-operative methods other than in selec¬ 
ted areas. 

2. It should be realized that it is financially imposible for Gov¬ 
ernment to do more than show the way, and that future developments 
must depend largely on the people themselves and on the influ¬ 
ence of local associations and reconstruction areas and on their ability 
to show that their methods are good and worthy of adoption else¬ 
where. In the same way that improved varieties of sugarcane and 
wheat have spread from village to village by reason of their proved 
value, so should reconstruction and uplift societies prove that they can 
give something valuable which the neighbouring villages have not got. 

3. When a district or lesser area has organized an association, and 
has begun actual work, there are several ways in which Government 
can help. Suitable officers can be posted to the district or their 
services can be lent, and financia!*halp can be given for the training 
of workers, for adult schools, for sanitary improvements, for the pay 
of workers and so on. Grants should not, however, be given unless 
local efforts show that there is a real desire for improvement, and 
that a start has been made, and they should be withdrawn if the 
work stagnates, or fails to show vitality. 


December 1, 1930. 


R. OAKDEN. 
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♦Paragraph 23.) 

The ordinary objects of district rural reconstruction associations- 
are — 

(a) to organize co-operative rural reconstruction societies in the 

district (for objects o( such societies, see byelaws thereof); 

(b) to arrange for training persons for rural reconstruction 

work in the district and for propaganda; 

(c) to arrange for facilitating the operations of registered rural 

reconstruction societies by— 

(i) the co-ordination of activities in the district of the 

district board, agricultural, industrial, co-operative, 
sanitary and other departments of rural welfare; 

(ii) the provision of necessary funds ; 

(iii) issuing tracts to supply the necessary information about 
rural reconstruction ; 

(iv) other measures designed to improve the work and 
extend the usefulness of such societies. 
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Bylaws of the,....Rural Re construction Society, Limited. 

Tahsil........District.. 

NAME. 

1. This society shall be called the ...Oo-operative 

Rural Re-construction Society, Limited, and its registered address 

shall be at. .Post Office, Tahsil... .... 

District.... 

OBJECTS. 

2. Its objects are to promote the economic, social and educa¬ 
tional interests of its members by re-organizing the community life of 
the village generally and more particularly— 

(1) to improve the physical, social, and moral condition of the 

members and their efficiency generally : 

(2) to introduce improvements in agriculture and in cattle 

husbandry; 

(3) to introduce improvements in cottage industries, to improve 

communications and ensure improved marketing of village 
produce ; 

(4) to assist in arrangements for the education of members and 

their children and for their training in the art of expres¬ 
sion through games, songs, dramas, design and worship 
and all other useful occupations which render the life of 
the community more pleasant and liberal; 

(5) to spread correct knowledge about laws of hygiene, of human 

nutrition, and about infectious diseases; also to under¬ 
take welfare work for expectant mothers and children ; 

(6) to provide means for the equitable settlement of disputes 

and thereby discourage unnecessary and frivolous litiga¬ 
tion ; and 

(7) to promote other measures designed to encourage in the 

members the spirit and practice of thrift, mutual help and 
self-help. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

3. The members shall consist of— 

(1) persons who join in the application for registration; 

(2) persons admitted in accordance with these bylaws. 

4. Every member of the society must be— 

(1) ordinarily retident in ......... .... ... 

(2) a good character; and 

(3) of not less than 18 years of age except in the case of the 

minor heir of a deceased member. 
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5. Members shall be admitted after election by the managing 
committee, subject to the confirmation of the general meeting. 

6. Every member shall pay one rupee a year as membership fee 
and sign his name or make his thumb-impression in the register 
of members before two witnesses, or shall submit a signed application 
witnessed by two members. 

7. Every member shall sign an agreement to the effect that in 

consequence of being a member of the... Co-operative 

Rural Re-construction Society he will observe such special rules and 
practices as the general meeting may approve; and in the event of 
his breach of this undertaking he will pay to the society such fine not 
exceeding Rs. 100 as the committee may impose. 

He shall thereupon share in the rights and liabilities of the 
society. 

8. Membership shall be terminated by— 

(1) death; 

(2) permanently ceasing to reside iu .. ........ ; 

(3) withdrawal after three months’ notice to the Secretary; 

(4) permanent insanity ; and 

(5) expulsion by a two-thirds majority of a meeting at which not 

less than half the members are present and vote. 

9. A member may be expelled for any action which may be held 
by the managing committee and general meeting to be dishonest or 
contrary to the stated objects of the society or to the interests of co¬ 
operation. 

10. The liability of each member for the debts of the society shall 
be limited to Rs. 20. 

11. The capital shall be composed of— 

(1) membership fee; 

(2) contributions; 

(3) donations ; 

(4) fines. 

The society shall receive no loans or deposits. 

12. The committee i»ay impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 100 on 
any member who fails to observe the rules and practices prescribed 
by the general meeting, 

13. The committee may levy contributions from a member on the 
occasion of ceremonies taking place in his famky or household, accord¬ 
ing to a scale to be prescribed by a general meeting. Such contribu¬ 
tions shall become immediately duo for payment on the occurrence of 
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the ceremony, without a formal demand. The committee may also 
levy suoh other contributions from members and at such rates as the 
general meeting may fix from time to time in order to carry out the 
objects of the society. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

14. The supreme authority shall be vested in the general meet¬ 
ing which shall be held at the time of annual audit or in August, and 
at other times, when summoned by the Registrar or the President, 
or by the committee of their own motion or at the written request; of 
not less than 10 members. 

The presonee of at least one-fourth of the members shall be neces¬ 
sary for the disposal of any business at such meetings, provided that 
where the total number of members exceeds 100, twenty-five mem¬ 
bers shall suffice. 

15. In a general meeting the following business shall be trans¬ 
acted :— 

(1) the election, suspension and removal of members of the 

managing committee including a President and one or 
more Vice-Presidents ; 

(2) the election of a Treasurer to keep the money of the society ; 

(3) the consideration of the annual statement of accounts and 

balance-sheet and of auditor’s report and the inspection 
notes of the Registrar and the inspector; 

(4) the confirmation of the admission and expulsion of members ; 

(5) the adoption of customs t* be observed, the fixing of the 

maximum expenditure to be incurred on each ceremonial 
occasion ; 

(6) the approval of rules and practices to be followed in order to 

carry out the objects of the socioty ; 

(7) the assessment of contributions to be paid to the funds of 

the society by a member on the occasfCtl of ceremonies 
occurring in his family or household, such as marriage, 
birth, etc., assessment of other contributions in order to 
carry out the objects of the society ; 

(8) the amondment of the bylaws subject to the sanction of the 

Registrar. 

16. Amendment of the bylaws shall only be carried by a majority 
of a meeting at which nob less than two-Uiirds of the members are 
present : provided that when the amendment has received the pre¬ 
vious approval of the Registrar it may be adopted by a majority con¬ 
sisting of two-thirds of the members present at a general meeting held 
after due notioe of tl\e proposed amendment has been given to the 
members. All other questions before the general meeting shall be 
decided by a majority of votes. When votes are equal the chairman 
shall have a casting vote. 
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17. Each member shall have one vote. No proxies shall be 
allowed, but a member may send in a written and signed opinion on 
any question affecting him that is under discussion. This opinion 
shall not be counted as a vote. No member shall be entitled to vote 
from whom any fine is due to the society. 

18. All business discussed or decided at a general meeting shall 
be recorded in a proceedings book which shall be signed by the 
chairman of the meeting. 

MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

19. The managing committee shall consist of at least five mem¬ 
bers of the society over the age of 21, including a president and one 
or more vice-presidents. The members shall be elected for one year 
and shall be eligible for re-election. 

20. A member of the committee shall cease to hold office if he — 

(1) ceases to be a member of the society ; 

(2) becomes of unsound mind; 

(3) if convicted of any offence involving dishonesty or is im¬ 

prisoned for three months; 

(4) holds any office or place of profit under the socioty or received 

any honorarium. 

21. Meetings of the committee shall bo held when necessary. 
The attendance of at least three members shall be required for the 
disposal of any business. The president or vice-president or in their 
absence one of the other members shall preside. Each member shall 
have one vote. The chairman shall have a casting vote. 

22. The committee shall exercise all the powers of the society 
except those reserved for the general meeting, subject to any regula¬ 
tions or restrictions duly laid down by the society in a general meet¬ 
ing or in the bylaws; and in particular shall have the following 
powers and duties :— 

(1) to observe iu all their transactions the Act, the notified rules 

and these bylaws ; 

(2) to maintain true and accurate accounts of all money received 

and expended; 

(3) to keep a true account of the assets and liabilities of the 

society; 

(4) to keep a register of members correct and up to date; 

(5) to prepare and lay before the annual general meetiug a profit 

and loss account and a balance sheet; 

(6) to examine the accounts, sanction contingent expenditure, 

and supervise the maintenance of the prescribed register; 

(7) to consider the inspection notes of the Registrar and his sub¬ 

ordinates and take necessary action; 
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(8) to elect new members subject to the confirmation of a gene¬ 

ral meeting; 

(9) to summon general meetings in accordance with bylaw 14 ; 

(10) to levy contributions from members as prescribed in bylaw 

13; 

(11) to fine members as prescribed in bylaw 12, who fail to abide 

by the rules and practices adopted in general meeting, or 
who spend on any ceremony a sum larger than that 
sanctioned; 

(12) to consider and propose to the general meeting such sanitary, 

hygienic or moral rules, such improved customs and such 
reductions of expenditure as they consider beneficial and in 
accordance with the objects of the society ; 

(18) to assist in arrangements for education, games, songs, etc. 

(14) to assist in the inspection of tbs books by any person authori¬ 
zed to see them ; 

(151 to appoint, suspend or dismiss employees ; 

(16) through any member or officer or employee of the society or 

any other person specially authorised to institute, conduct, 
dofend, compromiso, refer to arbitration or abandon legal 
proceedings by or against the society or committee or the 
officers or employees concerning the affairs of the society ; 

(17) to acquire on behalf of the society shares in registered central 

co-oporativo societies; 

(18) generally to carry on business of the society. In their con¬ 

duct of the affairs of the society the committee shall exercise 
the prudence and diligence of ordinary men of business and 
shall be responsible for any loss sustained through acts 
contrary to the law, the notified rules and the bylaws. 

23. All business discussed or decided at a meeting of the com- 
mittoe shall be recorded in a proceedings book which shall be signed 
by the chairman of the meeting and all the members of the committee 
present. 

Secretary. 

24. The committee shall appoint a secretary who, if he is not a 
member of the committee, may receive pay or an honorarium with tho 
sanction of the general meeting. 

25. The povvors and duties of tho Secretary shall be as follows:— 

(1) to maintain correctly and up to date the prescribed papers 

and registers ; 

(2) to prepare atl receipts, vouchers, and documents required by 

the notified rules or these bylaws or called for by the com¬ 
mittee ; 
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(3) to sign on behalf of the society and conduct its correspond¬ 

ence ; 

(4) to summon and attend general meeting of the committee; 

(5) to record the proceedings of such meetings and have them 

duly signed; 

(6) to prepare the annual statement; 

(7) to certify copies of entries in books under bylaw 26, 

REGISTERS. 

26. The following registers and papers shall be maintained 

(1) a register of members, showing the name, address, and occupa¬ 
tion of every metnbw, t(re date of his admission to member¬ 
ship, and (if a minor) his ago at that date, and the date of 
termination of his membership; 

(2) a register of agreements in which every member on admis¬ 

sion shall sign his name or make his thumb-impression; 

(3) a cash-book showing the receipts, expenditure, and balanoo on 

each day on which business is dono ; 

(4) a minute book showing the proceedings of general meetings 

and committee mootings and notes of inspecting officers ; 

(5) a register of approved rules, practices and customs, and 

approved expendit ire on ceremonies. 

27. The registers and papers of the soeioty shall bo open to the 
inspection of anyone interested, in the funds. Copies of the bylaws 
and of the balance-sheet, and of resolutions showing any approved 
custom or approved maximum ex ponditure, shall be supplied free on 
demand to any member, 

TREASURER. 

28. The treasurer shall take charge of all money received by the 
society from members and from othors and shall make disbursements 
in accordance with the directions of the committee, tie shall sign 
the cash-book in token of its correctness and produce the cash balance 
whenever called upon to do so by the committee or auditor. 

EMPLOYMENTS OF FUNDS. 

29. The funds of the society may bo devoted to the promotion 
of the stated objects of the society and to tho purpose set forth in 
bylaw 30. 

30. Such sum shall be contributed to the audit fund as the Regis¬ 
trar or the Provincial Co-operative Union from time so time may 
decide. 
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DISPUTES. 

31. Any disputes concerning these bylaws or the business of the 
society between members or past members of the society or persons 
claiming through them or between a member or past member or 
person so claiming and the committee or any officer shall be referred 
to the Registrar as provided in the rules notified by the local Govern¬ 
ment. 


LIQUIDATION. 

32. The society shall be liquidated only by order of the Registrar 
under section 39 of the Act. 

After discharging the liabilities of the society the surplus shall be 
applied to such object of local and public utility as may be selected 
by the members of dissolved society and approved by the Registrar. 
If within six months of the dissolution of the society the members 
fail to selecb an object that is approved by the Registrar the latter 
may deposit the amount in some co-operative or other bank for not 
more than a year if a now co-operative society with a similar area of 
operations is likely to be registered, in which case it shall be credited 
to the funds of the new society, otherwise he may spend it on works 
of public utility in villages in the district, preferably through the 
Central Association. 
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APPENDIX B. 


(Paragraph 28.) 

The objects of a village re-construction society are :— 

(1) To introduce improvements in agriculture, in the condition 

of cattle and in cottage industries on modern lines as far 
as possible and suitable. 

(2) To improve communications and introduce such labour- 

saving devices or machinery as are not detrimental to 
health. 

(3) To improve the physical, social and moral condition of mem¬ 

bers and their efficiency generally. 

(4) To assist in arrangements for the education of members and 

their children and for their ti-aining in the art of expression 
through games, songs, dramas, design and worship and all 
other useful occupations which render the life of the com¬ 
munity more pleasant and liberal. 

(5) To teach and practice the rules of hygiene and combat 

epidemic diseases. 

(6) To provide means for the equitable settlement of disputes 

and thoreby discourage unnecessary and frivolous litiga¬ 
tion. 

(7) To promote other measures designed to encourage in the 

members the spirit and practice of thrift, mutual help and 
self-heln. 
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APPENDIX C. 


(Paragraph 81.) 

VILLAGE AID 

The scheme of Village Aid introduced by Dr A. Sousa, f.r.c.s. 

(Edin,), D.p.ti., (Ire.), Assistant Director of Public Health, which is 

being adopted successfully in the Lucknow district. 

PATWAEI circles close to headquarters and to each tahsil are 
selected arid in these the following measures are taken ;— 

I,—Training of village aiders. 

(a) Two adult boys preferably sons of mukhia, chaukidar or in¬ 
fluential persons in each village of the selected circle, are trained in 
First Aid in Sanitation and Common Accidents. They are called 
“ the village aiders” and their duty is to givo first aid before the 
arrival of the district medical officer of health or any doctor. 

(b) The teachers in tho village schools are al o taught First Aid in 
Sanitation and Common Accidents and directed to teach, in their turn, 
the boys of their respective classes and get the instructions copied 
in their copy books. 

II.—Child welfare. 

The village dais of the selected circles are given the following ins¬ 
tructions to adopt when called to a case :— 

(а) They should wear clean clothing. 

(б) Put their knife (Jiansv t) and thread by which they cut and tie 

the oord into a vessel of boiling water, 

(c) Wash their hands in warm potassium permanganate water 

before attending on the case, 

( d ) Apply sterilized ashes on the cut cord. 

The district medical officer will suppty them with a phial of potas¬ 
sium permanganate and another of sterilized ashes. The mukhia, 
patwari, chaukidar aud the village aiders should get the dais practice 
the above clean methods. 

III.—Village cleaning. 

(a) The manure heaps should be deposited in pits from 50 to 100 
feet outside the abadi. In districts where the distriot officer has passed 
a general order on the subject and the tahsildars given help in 
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summoning and warning the defaulters, there ha3 been a great im¬ 
provement. No prosecutions are required, the punishment of a journey 
to the tahsil has proved sufficient in most cases. 

(6) Make soakage pits for waste water in dry weather. 

(c) Perform calls of nature three bighas away from the ab'idi, 

(d) Round the manure pits, plant babul trees which will serve for 
fuel in the future and save the cowdung for manure. 

IV.—Water supply. 

In each village of the selected circle, two of the most used wells 
should be taken, i.e., one used by the general population and the 
other by the lower classes. On these wells parapet walls and pulleys 
should be fixed. The cost should be mot from the savings of the 
labour gangs. Parapet walls are most essential for the protection of a 
well. 

V.—First aid dispensary. 

In the selected circle a dispensary should be established and the 
medicines given at cost price. 

Either a teacher or any oth r suitable person should be put in 
charge and given an allowance of IIs, 5 per mensem from the savings 
of labour gangs. The person in charge should also be taught First 
Aid in Sanitation and Common Accidents. A list of stock medicines 
with prescriptions is given. This should be prepared by tbe district 
medical officor of health and kept in dispensary with doses and cost 
of each dose marked on the tin. 

VI. —Food census. 

In the selected circle a food census of one village should be taken 
for a week. The enclosed form should be filled in and submitted to 
the Hygiene Publicity Bureau. 

VII. —Verification. 

In the selected circle verification of births, deaths and vaccination 
should be carefully done. 
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APPENDIX. D. 


(Paragraph 49.) 

Meerut District Rural Development Association. 

1. That the scheme be modelled on the gospel of Mr. F. L. 
Brayne, but modified to suit the conditions of this district. 

2. That the aims of the society be two-fold— 

(a) to create a better standard of living among the cultivators ; 
and 

( b) to encourage zamindars to develop and improve their land. 

3. That the scheme be confined at the outset to not more than 
eleven villages. One or two to be selected from every tahsil. 

4. That the Association's aim shall be to co-ordinate the work of 
the following Government departments:— 

Co-operative ; 

Public Health ; 

Education j 

Agriculture ; and 

Irrigation. 

5. With this end in view the movement shall bo directed by an 
executive body known as the Rural Community Council, in which 
shall be included (i) the district magistrate, (ii) the heads of the 
above five departments in the district, (iii) all the six tahsildars —(sub- 
divisional officers may be substituted), (iv) 12 elected members of 
which six ut least shall be members of the district Jj^jard. Six will 
form a quorum, of which three must be elected. The chairman will 
be the collector. There will be two vice-chairmen who will be elect¬ 
ed members. 

6. That the life-membership will be Rs. 50 payable now, and 
that the ordinary membership will be rupees three per annum. 

7. That the Council be authorized in particular cases, i.e , of stud¬ 
ents who wish to become voluntary worker's, of poorer villagers in 
villages where this work is being taken up, to accept an annual sub¬ 
scription of rupee one. 

8. That in no circumstances will the provision of rule 7 become 
general: each particular case will require sanction . 

9. That the funds of the society are made up as follows :— 

Membership fees (partly substantive, partly recurring Govern¬ 
ment grants)} 
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Grants from district board for special purposes j 

Grants from Government departments ; 

Donations ; 

Interest on deposit account; and 

Proceeds of sale of literature, Agricultural Shows, etc, 

10. That the practical work for the time being shall be done by 
throe specially selected village guides together with the four district 
board schoolmasters recently returned from the Rural Training 
School, Benares. 

11. Each village guide will be in charge of two villages. The 
Schoolmasters will each be in charge of one village. 

12. Individual zamindars will be encouraged to initiate the move¬ 
ment in selected villages of their own. They will have the advice 
and assistance of the Association, though pecuniary assistance must 
for obvious reasons bo confined to our own villages. 

13. The Court of Wards of district Meerut will begin the work in 
one of their villages. They will havo the assistance of this Associa¬ 
tion, but will bo financially independent of it. 

14. The aim of tho Association is that by taking these ten scat¬ 
tered villages as model villages the movement may be popularized 
throughout the district. 

It is only by the demonstration of improved methods that such 
methods can be effectively and widely introduced, and it is our object 
to demonstrate beyond doubt the benefits of our teaching. 

15. An object which wo have in mind is the starting of a rural 
economy school in Meerut, where workers in “ Rural Development ” 
will undergo a course of training 

16. That it will be our object to hold shows from time to time in 
conjunction with the Agricultural department, and in conjunction 
with the Public Health department. 

17. That the office of the Association be for convenience sake 
situated in the Collectorate, Meerut. 

18. That a copious supply of up-to-date literature on all subjects 
connected with rural development be kept there and the Rural Com¬ 
munity Council meet there. 

19. The Rural Community Council will meet about once a month 
or once in six weeks. The District Association will meet once a 

year. 

20. A Secretary and Treasurer will be appointed and the accounts 
carefully kept. 

21. That the Association will thus be a local association having 
no direct ostensible connexion with any department of Government, 
but demi-officialised in order that its work may he more promptly 
carried out. 
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APPENDIX E. 


(Paragraph 101.) 

Extract from a note on the Rural Community Board, Punjab, by 

Kuan Bahadur Syed Maqbul Shah, b.a., i.e.3., Inspector of 

Vernacular Education, Punjab. 

Tho Rural Community Board is a joint organization of the various 
boneficient departments in the Punjab for the uplift and enlighten¬ 
ment of the rural masses. It has its branches in all districts which 
are called “ rural community councils” or "briefly “ district councils ” 
and which are presided over by tho Deputy Commissioners. These 
district councils have their branches in the various parts of the district 
and amongst their members they include not only the local officors of 
the various departments concerned but also other influential oflicial 
and non-official gentlemen interested in tho welfare of the rural 
community. 

Every district council has been provided with a number of magic 
lanterns, and is also paid an annual grant of Rs. 500 for the purchase 
and preparation of slides and for other contingencies. Occasional 
non-recurring grants ranging from rupees one thousand to rupees two 
thousand have also been made to individual district councils as 
special grants. Somo district councils have also been raising subs¬ 
criptions on the occasion of fairs, horse-shows, cattle-shows, health 
weeks and other rural gatherings for carrying on their work more 
intensively and ou a large scalo on such occasions. 

Tho aim and object of the Board is the advancement of the rural 
community throughout tho province socially, physically, intellectually 
and economically, irrespective of caste or creed. To this end it 
endeavours to promote literacy among men and women, old and young 
and to show them the way to better living, better farming and better 
economies in general. 

It receives an annual grant of rupees one lakh from Government 
out of the educational budget for carrying on its activities. The 
Education department has opened, through the District Boards, nearly 
1800 village libraries in connexion with vernacular upper and lower 
middle schools. In addition to:tho payment of allowances, the Board 
purchases and distributes free to these libraries, in consultation 
with the departments concerned, tho best and most up-to-date litera¬ 
ture available on agriculture, co-operation, village sanitation and 
hygiene, village crafts, forests, canals, etc., and natural history books 
and pamphlets on animals, birds, fishes, etc., such as are considered 
most suitable for village people. About the middle of this year 
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nearly one hundred maunds of books, pamphlets, etc., were distribut¬ 
ed to the various districts. The Rurai Community Board has also 
purchased a cinema lorry for Rs. 12,000 and also prepared or pur¬ 
chased a number of useful films. The cinema lorry is in the charge 
of the Director, Information Bureau, Punjab, who receives a grant of 
rupees six thousand a year for its upkeep and running expenses and 
for the purchase and preparation of useful films. 

The village libraries are also a most useful institution for the 
uplift and enlightenment of the masses in our villages, hut their use¬ 
fulness has not yet begun to be appreciated as well as it should ho. 

ADULT EDUCATION. The activities of the Rural Community 
Board through the agency of the district councils'and the local officers 
of the various departments will, however, not bear much fruit unless 
and until there is, side by side, a rapid and real advance in adult 
education. The importance of a rapid expansion of literacy in 
the adult population cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
civilised countries of the West and in Japan there is hardly any 
man or woman who cannot read and write, while in India 20 per 
per cent, males and 98 per cent, females can neither read nor write. 

So much for the removal of illiteracy and the intellectual advance¬ 
ment of the country-side. I shall now show what has been or is being 
done in other directions. The local officers of the various depart¬ 
ments concerned and other members of the district councils and their 
branches are expected to give talks and lectures, with or without 
lantern shows, in the villages as they go about on tour and to discuss 
with the people and encourage measures for their physical, social and 
economic advancement. This is done in particular on the occasion of 
fairs, cattle-shows, horse shows, health weeks and other rural gather¬ 
ings. On such occasions, the various departments work together and 
by means of lectures, lantern shows, demonstrations, distribution of 
leaflets, processions of school boys singing uplift songs in the local 
dialect, plays and dramas, gramophone entertainments, singing parties, 
cinema-shows, rt possible, competitions in village games and sports, 
and similar other things, a vigorous propaganda is carried on pro¬ 
viding both instruction and amusement. 

In some districts a lot of useful work has been done chiefly by the 
educational staff, by precept, and example, in persuading village 
people to adopt preventive measures against, epidemics, such as 
cholera plague, malaria, small-pox, rinderpest, etc. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Extract from paragraph 438 of the report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, Volume I, 

Literacy among the People. 

438. Wo realise that education is not an indispensable requisite 
for an intelligent exercise of the vote. Wo have had evidence, which 
we see no reason to doubt , of the shrewdness which so often resides 
in the illiterate peasantry of the rural areas. Many a ryot, unable 
to read or write, is capable of knowing clearly, within the narrow 
range of his experience, «hat ho wants and of making as intelligent a 
selection of a representative as some of his literate fellow-villagers. 
"But we need hardly labour to establish the proposition that education 
does help in the formation of an electorate which will be potentially 
more capable of understanding issues submitted to its judgement and 
hence prima facie better equipped to exercise political power. Wo 
are justified, therefore, in regarding the extent of popular education 
as a not untrustworthy general guide to a people’s fitness for the 
exercise of political privileges, and the prevalence of literacy is the 
commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the stage 
reached in mass education. Truo, literacy alone affords no guarantee 
of the attainment of real political capacity, but the ability to read at 
least increases the probability that statements and discussions of 
political issues and political programmes will reach the elector. 



